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HOO-EY, Dave! 

Gee, Duke! Come 

up there, Bob! Gee, 

Sam!” shouted 

Frank at his half- 

broken yoke of oxen. 
“Whoo-ey Dave, you son of a gun!” 
he yelled at the little lead ox as it 
danced across the street and mounted 
the curb. “Hey, Cypress, get around 
and head him back!” 

The barelegged Seminole dove be- 
hind the wagon and, coming suddenly 
upon Dave, so scared the brute that he 
crowded Duke across the street, while 
the pole of the prairie schooner cracked 
ominously. 

It was in the principal street of Fort 
Myers that Frank, our guide, and Cy- 
press, his Seminole assistant, were hold- 
ing the frightened team, while the Pro- 
fessor and I wildly hurled our baggage 
at a vehicle on the wing. At sight of 
the Man of Science Dave tried to climb 
a tree while Frank fired lurid language 
at the beast. 

The Professor represented a_ great 
museum which had commissioned him 
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to make collections of specimens—an- 
thropological, biological, entomological, 
zoological—or of anything else that was 
logical. He took himself seriously and 
held up the expedition for half an hour 
while he tore apart a wooden cross- 
walk, seeking the source of a noise which 
he insisted was reptilian. While we 
waited, the oxen gave a circus perform- 
ance, Frank’s language was picturesque 
but unprintable, and the populace of 
Fort Myers gathered on street and side- 
walk. The marshal of the town came 
fiercely toward us and was disposed to 
run us in, but his countenance softened 
as he gazed at the Professor, and he sad- 
ly shook his head as he whispered to me: 

“Poor fellow, .he seems to be quite 
harmless.” 

Cypress was an Indian whose useful- 
ness was expected to begin when we ex- 
changed the prairie schooner for a Sem- 
inole canoe. While in Myers he was 
kept in leash, for if Frank had allowed 
him out of his sight the red man would 
have gone to the calaboose by way of 
the nearest rumshop. 

For six days we were to walk, wade, 
All rights reserved. 
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and wallow over submerged meadows 
and dry prairies, past pine forests and 
cypress strands, through swamps and 
sloughs, and across ponds and streams. 
It was August, when it rains easily in 
southern Florida, and the showers are 
so heavy that the celestial reservoirs are 
emptied in half an hour. Then come 
bluer skies, brighter sun, and more bril- 
liant clouds than are to be found else- 
where on earth. 

An hour after we had started Frank 
called a halt and announced that he had 
forgotten the corn for the cattle. Cy- 
press offered to go back for it, but was 
curtly commanded to get the dinner, 
while Frank trudged back to Myers, 
having first outspanned the oxen. 

The Professor couldn’t keep his hand 
off bugs, and he welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to look over some nearby fields, 
where he opined he could tree some 
specimens. His pockets were filled with 
tubes of alcohol for embalming them, 
and the insect on which he once fixed his 
eye was a lost bug. He caught it in his 
hand, knocked it down with his hat, or 
if it were a fast-flying thing, threw sand 
at it till he got it. Bugs bit and little 
reptiles set sharp teeth in his flesh with- 
out feazing him. He picked up toads 
and handled snakes to see if they were 
of species new to him. 

He followed his prey recklessly 
through heavy grass and palmetto scrub, 
and even thrust his arm into a hollow 
at the root of a tree on the chance of 
finding an owl or a rabbit. He listened 
unmoved to my account of a man in that 
country who, thrusting his hand into a 
hole, in search of a turtle, withdrew it 
with a rattlesnake’s fangs in his finger. 
He seemed less impressed by the death 
of this man than by my own experience, 
when under similar circumstances I had 
seized a polecat instead of a rabbit. 

When Frank returned with his bag 
of corn our dinner was ready. It was 
our first meal together, eaten beside 
our first camp fire. How good it tasted 
—the rice (although the Seminole for- 
got the salt!), the coffee, the bread and 
honey, crackers and pickles!) That sim- 
ple dinner beneath the pines stands out, 
quite beyond its merits, in my memory 
of a happy outing. The Seminole 





seemed to think that the meal might be 
improved, and nodding to me he ob- 
served significantly: 

‘“Panewa ojus (heap turkey) bimeby, 
me think so.” 

While the Indian was speaking I 
avoided Frank’s eye, for I had warned 
the boy that the game laws must not be 
broken during the trip. But were not 
the Seminoles in possession of the land 
long before the makers of the game 
laws? Had they not a prior right to 
land and game? It hardly seemed 
worth while to explain all this and raise 
a question of ethics when my mouth was 
watering for wild turkey. 

The long nooning was given to the 
oxen for rest and rumination, while 
Frank smoked and the Indian leaned 
pensively against a tree. I asked him 
why he didn’t lie down on the grass and 
he replied: 

“Red-bug holowaugus to hell!” 

The Professor laughed derisively, but 
it was the laugh of ignorance. I was 
wiser, for I had met the red-bug before, 
and recalled a time when I had slept in 
the grass while my Seminole companion 
reclined in a tree. When I warned the 
Wise Man of the Museum he jeered 
and rolled over in the grass. I bided my 
time to reply, and possessing myself of 
the kerosene can retired to the bushes 
for a sponge bath, redolent but salutary. 

When it was time to start again 
Frank beguiled the oxen to him by dis- 
playing a measure of corn, and our snail- 
like journey was resumed. Sometimes 
it wasn’t so slow, for Dave, the off 
leader of the team, was possessed of a 
devil that hated the Professor like holy 
water. Whenever he drew near, the 
beast went up in the air or off on a tan- 
gent and crowded its mate out of the 
road. The Collector of Specimens pro- 
posed to kill and eat the brute and of- 
fered to pay the costs. There were cer- 
tain moments when the offer was almost 
accepted. 

That evening as we were sitting by 
our camp fire we had visitors. The 
oldest settler in the country, with his 
three sons, came riding horseback to- 
ward us. With rifles across the pom- 
mels of their saddles, and rolls of blan- 
kets tied to the cantles, they carried my 
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“HERE, HONEY, RUN AND GET ME A BUCKET OF WATER.” 


memory back to the Western plains in 
the long ago. ‘They made coffee and 
broiled venison at our fire, and all sit- 
ting about it, we chatted together for 
hours. The flickering blaze lit up ear- 
nest faces and silhouetted the near pal- 
mettoes against the outer darkness. 
The old man was cheerfully reminis- 
cent, and when he told of an excursion 
of his youth, during which he penetrated 
the sawgrass of the Everglades seventy- 
five miles east from Boat Landing, I 
forbore to ask him how he navigated in 
the twenty-five miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean which he must have traversed! 
We started early the next morning, 
and were sorry our prairie schooner 
wasn’t a real boat. So much of the 
country was under water that the Pro- 
fessor conformed to the Indian custom 
in respect to trousers. For the noon 
camp Frank found a dry place, and 
while dinner was being prepared, our 
Chaser of Bugs again explored the pal- 
metto scrub for specimens. ‘This time 
the specimen caught the Professor, for a 
scorpion got him by the leg. Despite 
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the intense pain of the sting he seized 
the venomous creature with bare fingers 
and, thrusting it into a vial of alcohol, 
limped into camp with an expression of 
happy resignation that plainly said: 

“T die that the Museum may live!” 

It was Frank who came to his relief, 
giving the quid in his mouth an extra 
turn and plastering the moist tobacco 
on the poisoned wound. ‘The treatment 
gave instant relief to the victim, who 
began to dilate to Frank on the suffer- 
ing caused by a scorpion’s sting, but was 
interrupted by the suggestion: 

“Wait till the red-bugs git you!” 

He hadn’t long to wait. Before the 
nooning was over he was scratching like 
a Scotchman. He grew worse, hour by 
hour through the afternoon, and all that 
night scratched and tore his itching, 
inflamed skin, and anathematized his 
tormentors in language that excited the 
admiration of Frank, who was himself 
fluent in vituperation. A_ photograph 
of their Collector, showing his excori- 
ated surfaces at this time is kept by the 
museum authorities in their Chamber of 
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Horrors. Advice to the Professor to 
smear his body with fat pork till the 
varmints were smothered was meekly 
followed, and a daily sponge bath of 
kerosene became thereafter part of his 
devotions. 

The Seminole, having prophesied that 
turkey would appear on our bill of fare, 
set out with his rifle to make good his 
prediction. It was dark when he re- 
turned, bringing with him a fat gobbler, 
but supper had already been eaten. We 
talked of another meal that night to eat 
the turkey, but decided to wait till 
morning. We shall never cease to re- 
gret our decision. The fowl was hung 
in a tree, above the reach of prowling 
varmints, but in the morning it had dis- 
appeared. 

The Indian showed me the tracks of 
a panther within two easy jumps of my 
pillow. He back-tracked the big cat for 
a mile, and found that the brute had 
followed his trail to the camp. The 
cattle had scattered so widely that it 
was ten o'clock before Frank and the In- 
dian had collected them. By this time 
we were nearly through telling what we 
would do to the panther if it should 
return. 

Neither panther nor scorpion de- 
terred the Professor from taking his 
midday hunt which, on this occasion, 
was greatly prolonged. The dinner 
hour was long past, and the time had 
come for the afternoon trek to begin 
before I had a thought of anxiety. 

“Do you think it’s possible that the 
Professor is lost?” I asked Frank. 

“Might be,” he replied. “Queer 
things happen thataway sometimes. 
Don’t see how he could miss the wagon 
road, though. Perhaps he hit it and 
turned the wrong way. Guess I'll try 
a couple of shots.” 

Following the report of the rifle I 
fancied I heard a shout which seemed 
to come from the southwest, but as it 
was not repeated concluded that I was 
mistaken, and that the sound came from 
a bull which was making a disturbance 
in that quarter. Frank fired again, and 
a moment later the Indian with a broad 
grin on his face spoke rapidly to him in 
the Seminole tongue. Frank laughed 
and said: 
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“Cypress thinks a bull has got the 
Professor in a tree.” 

We started at double quick and had 
traveled half a mile when we came to 
an open glade at the farther end of 
which a little red bull stood at the foot 
of a big live-oak. The bull was look- 
ing up into the tree, with occasional bel- 
lowings and pawings of the ground, 
while a bunch of excited cows looked on 
from a few rods away. As we ap- 
proached we could see the Professor in 
the tree, partly hidden by festoons of 
gray Spanish moss. He was sitting on a 
large horizontal branch about eight feet 
from the ground, and was hitting the 
nose of the brute with a heavy switch 
whenever he had the chance. 

When the bull saw us he started to- 
ward us, bellowing and lashing his tail. 
Fifty yards from us he stopped, perhaps 
because he knew what leveled rifles 
meant, and was turning slowly away 
when a shot from Frank’s rifle sent him 
scampering off followed by his faithful 
cows. 

The Professor’s first words after his 
release were abusive of Frank for miss- 
ing so big a mark at so short a range. 

“You don’t s’pose I fired at him?” 
inquired Frank. “Why, I could have 
hit him with a rock at that distance, but 
if I had shot him the cowmen would 
have got even with me and my oxen 
wouldn’t have lived a week.” 

Trouble had come to the Scientist 
through his trying to knock out a flying 
bug with a big red bandana. The way- 
ing handkerchief was a challenge to the 
bull, and right knightly was his charge. 
And to be just to both sides there were 
no flies on the way his adversary climbed 
that tree. 

We slept that night within five miles 
of Frank’s home, and again there were 
guests at our camp fire. Frank’s father, 
the old Indian trader: of Boat Landing, 
rode out with a friend to see us. It was 
a merry evening, and the story of the 
bull amused our callers mightily. 

“T know that little red devil that 
treed you,” said the old trader. “He’s 
as mischievous a two-year-old as I ever 
saw,” and again our guests laughed. 

“Were you ever treed by a bull?” 
inquired the Professor. 




















OUTFIT WAS DRY 
TO SUN 


IN THE 
CLOTHES LINES 


NOTHING 
UP 


“Dozens of times,” replied the trader, 
“but aot by a two-year-old, that I recol- 
lect, though,” he added reflectively. 

“What do you do when a two-year- 
old tackles you?” 

“T used to take ’em by the horns and 


throw ’em. Then I pulled one of the 
critter’s legs over his horn and ran for 
my horse.” 


AND WE MADE 
BLANKETS 


AN EARLY STOP, RIGGING 
THAT WERE SOAKED. 
“T wish I had met you this morning, 
and learned how you do things down 
here. Then I'd have pulled that red 
devil’s legs over his horns and walked 
away, instead of being treed and sere- 
naded for half a day. If I had been car- 
rying my gun I would have shot the 
beast, though it’s the owner that ought 
to be shot for keeping a brute running 
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HE WAS QUICK TO GRAB A GROUND RATTLER BEFORE THE CREATURE 


COULD STRIKE, AND USUALLY 


around in the open that’s as dangerous 
as a panther.” 

Frank laughed at this, but his father 
said: 

“Don’t worry about panthers. They 
are about as dangerous as pussy cats. 
You could chase one around with a stick 
till he died of heart failure. They will 
pull down a deer or a calf and-rob a 
henroost, but the cowardly brutes never 
did tackle a man.” 

“How about rattlesnakes?” inquired 
the Museum Man. “Are the people 
around here afraid of them?” 

“Some of ’em say they’re not afraid 
of rattlers. Shows they haven’t got 
sense. I’ve killed over five hundred of 
’em and I’m scared now at sight of 
one.” 

“Ever know anyone to die of rattle- 
snake bite?” 

“Never knew but one bitten person 
that didn’t, and I reckon it was a 
ground rattler that bit him. They don’t 
count. Diamond-backs have killed fif- 
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GOT FRANK TO TIE ITS JAWS. 


teen of my neighbors since I settled in 
this region.” 

After our callers had left I asked 
Frank: 

“Who is your friend who laughed so 
over the treeing of the Professor by the 
little red bull?” 

“He’s a cowman and the owner of 
the bull,” said Frank. 

“The Cypress Express,” the Profes- 
sor christened Frank’s outfit of cattle 
and cart, and he made up time tables 
based on a speed of two miles an hour, 
but Dave spoiled his schedule. The 
brute gave a circus performance each 
day, which he continued until he had 
exhausted the vocabulary of both driver 
and Man of Science. Once, too, the 
train was held up by a squall. The 
team was fording a bit of submerged 
prairie when quick-gathering storm 
clouds darkened the sky. The sun was 
obscured and masses of wind-driven 
water made breathing difficult and prog- 
ress impossible. ‘Ten minutes later the 
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WHEN I SAW THE 





PRETTY GIRL 


HE HAD HURRIED THE OXEN UNTIL 


last shreds of clouds were scurrying to 
the horizon while wagon and_ prairie 
were steaming beneath the blazing trop- 
ical sun. Nothing in the outfit was dry, 
and we made an early stop, rigging up 
clotheslines to sun blankets that were 
soaked. 

The Seminole was purveyor to the 
camp, because, for wild turkeys and rab- 
bits, he had preternatural sharpness of 
eye. When sent out to bring in Dave 
he suffered from strabismus and my- 
opia with symptoms of cataract. When 
it came to cooking the game, it was 
Frank who was chef, with the Indian 
as assistant, and it was amusing to see 
the red man, with dignified mien but 
bare legs, Indian costume but derby hat, 
stalking away in response to the re- 
quest: 

“Here, Honey, run and get me a 
bucket of water!” 

Midday was a good time for snakes, 
and our Bug Collector spent his noon- 
ings hunting the reptiles. He was quick 
to grab a ground rattler before the 
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I CEASED TO WONDER THAT 
HE WAS TOO HOARSE TO SPEAK. 


creature could strike, and usually got 
Frank to tie its jaws before hanging the 
reptile to the wagon top. At night the 
creature was fixed for mounting, or its 
head and tail with fangs and rattles 
were embalmed in alcohol. 

After the night when the panther 
called we slept under our cheesecloth 
bars. ‘This was only for moral effect, 
since it is probable that a full-grown 
panther could have broken through the 
barrier. As the Professor lived in 
Staten Island he was immune to mos- 
quitoes, but he said that a mosquito bar 
made him feel at home and kept reptiles 
and red-bugs out of his dreams. 

One morning the Seminole whispered 
“Echu” (deer), and pointed out two of 
the animals feeding, five hundred yards 
from the camp. It was our duty to re- 
spect the game laws as an example to 
Frank and the red man, and we told the 
Indian to let the deer alone, but to 
shoot a turkey that empty stomachs 
might not tempt us to break the law of 
the land. We had other temptations to 
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THE PROFESSOR . 
MISSIONARY’S FLOCK. 
ROASTED. 


SET UP 


resist. There were half-wild hogs in 
the forest, and Frank, who spoke the 
language of many creatures of the wild, 
often called a litter of pigs to the camp 
from a quarter of a mile away. We 
decided against fresh pork, as being un- 
healthy in a climate where killing a 
man’s pigs is like borrowing his horse in 
the wilds of the woolly West. 

In the country of the Okaloacoochee 
Slough we crossed a river of clear water 
that rose into the body of the wagon. 
On its beautiful banks were great live- 
oaks garmented with Spanish moss, tall 
palmettoes, and big cypress trees. One 
of the latter had been recently felled, and 
from it was being fashioned a Seminole 
canoe, such as was evolved generations 
ago by the needs of Everglade travel. 
Long, heavy, sharp-pointed, and flat, it 
thrusts the tough sawgrass aside and 
glides over its down-pressed blades. 
The momentum given it by a strong 
thrust continues after the pole is with- 
drawn, despite the clutch of the serrated 


A BARBECUE FOR 
HE EVEN 
IT WAS DAVE! 
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THE RED LAMBS 
SELECTED THE OX TO BE 


OF THE 


grass that screeches as it vainly drags 
upon the side of the canoe. When the 
light canoe of civilized make is driven 
against the same obstacle the grass yields 
to the force applied, and the craft ad- 
vances about a foot, but when the 
thrusting paddle or pole is withdrawn 
the elastic grass tosses the light canoe 
back about two feet. 

“Where are the plumed birds?” 
asked the Professor one day when we 
were nearing the Glades. 

“The women of Vanity Fair have 
them, or, if one happens to have escaped, 
some museum collector will find it. We 
might show you an alligator. There are 
a few left in the alligator holes that are 
all around us. Maybe I can grunt up 
one, though it will be safer to take Cy- 
press with us.” 

The Indian took the lead, and we 
walked behind him for a mile, past many 
promising pools. Suddenly he stopped 
and pointed to a faint trail in the grass 
and a tiny groove in the soil beneath it. 














He followed the trail a hundred yards 
till it entered a little pond, when he 
turned to the Scientist, saying: 

“Alpate (alligator). Me think so.” 

I began to grunt, hoping to raise the 
reptile. The Seminole waited patiently 
until I was tired, when he opened con- 
versation with the alligator. In less 
than a minute two black dots appeared 
on the mirrorlike surface of the little 
lagoon, and an instant later a round 
knob of a nose rose a few inches in 
front of the eyes. Slowly the head was 
uplifted, and soon the three-foot length 
of a baby ’gator lay upon the surface. 
Seeing only the two-legged creatures 
whom he had learned to distrust, the 
reptile sank slowly out of sight. 

We saw a few quail on the voyage, 
and Frank killed one with his whip. 
When reproached for the deed he ex- 
plained that he struck at Dave and hit 
the quail by mistake. When the ox 


heard this he nearly twisted his head out 
of the yoke in his effort to get a look at 
Frank. 

Our last day’s march was a long one, 
for Frank seemed in a hurry to reach 
Boat Landing. The place had changed 
since last I visited it. 


From being the 
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home of the Browns it had become a 
mission station. ‘There were fewer In- 
dians to be seen, and I doubted if they 
favored the change. I asked Frank why 
his father didn’t get the job of repre- 
senting the mission among the Semi- 
noles. Frank’s reply, which I am unable 
to quote verbatim, led me to believe that 
his father was unable to meet the eccle- 
siastical requirements of the situation. 

The Professor wanted a picture of an 
Indian canoe, and Frank borrowed the 
article for him. When told that some 
human interest would add value to the 
picture the boy thought he could fix 
that. When I saw the pretty girl whom 
he had persuaded to embark with him I 
ceased to wonder that, on our last day 
with the prairie schooner, he had hur- 
ried the oxen until he was too hoarse to 
speak. 

The head of the mission was a cour- 
teous, kindly man, and we are indebted 
to him for many favors. It was little 
we could do for him or his mission, but 
the Professor won his heart by offering 
to set up a barbecue for the red lambs 
of the missionary’s flock. He even se- 
lected the ox to be roasted. 

It was Dave! 
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SADDLE AND CAMP IN THE 


Ly Dillon Wallace 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


ACROSS THE NAVAJO DESERT 


N the White Mountains, far to the 

southeast, we had caught trout in 

the headwaters of the Little Colo- 

rado River. There, fed by brooks 

of perpetual snow, it was a spark- 

ling crystal brook rushing down 
over a rocky bed through a great prime- 
val forest of pine and spruce and bal- 
sam fir. Here in the Navajo desert it 
had been transformed into a sluggish 
river thick with yellow mud, flowing 
heavily northward in a winding course 
through banks of drifted sand, past 
pink-and-red and gray-blue buttes of 
sandstone and limestone molded into 
fantastic shapes by ages of erosion. 
Now and again, close to the river bank, 
were scattered stunted cottonwood trees, 
struggling bravely for existence, the 
only green break in the expanse of wide, 
arid desert. 

The old emigrant trail followed the 
general course of the river, before trail 
and river finally parted. By the general 
course of the river I mean that while we 
were sometimes within a few hundred 
yards of its banks, the larger bends were 
cut off by short cuts, and when this oc- 
curred we were often three or four miles 
to the eastward of it, crossing gulches 
and low sand ridges and mesas. 

We halted for a noonday rest at the 
Black Falls, a point where the river 
with a swift current pours its yellow, 
mud-laden waters down over lava beds. 
Here the red sandstone and limestone 
are overspread with great rivers of black 
lava, bits of petrified wood lie about, 
above the surrounding desert vari-col- 
ored buttes and mesas” rise, the former 
cut by erosion into picturesque and 
striking shapes. On the summits of the 
mesas are scattered ruins of ancient 


pueblos, built out of blocks of lava and 
stone. 


At their foot in sand-filled pock- 
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ets in the lava beds are the burial 
grounds of the people who built the 
ruined pueblos—a people of whose 
origin and passing our scientists are 
guessing to-day. 

Very little has yet been done in the 
way of investigation and research among 
the ruins in the vicinity of Black Falls, 
though it is believed that long before 
the coming of the Spaniards they were 
occupied by tribes of the Hopi Indian 
family, who deserted them and the Black 
Falls country at a much earlier date to 
take up their abode in a more hospitable 
region. Specimens of pottery unearthed 
here, however, are coarser and less fin- 
ished in workmanship than those found 
in ruined pueblos in other districts. 
Such ruins, it may be said, are found 
northward half way across Utah and 
far to the southward. One of the most 
interesting of those that have been in- 
vestigated lies some three miles from 
Winslow. 

Our luncheon was eaten beneath the 
uncertain shade of a cottonwood tree 
close to the river, while the horses 
grazed upon scant tufts of desert grass 
nurtured by the river moisture. This 
was a favorite camping ground of the 
Mormon emigrants from Utah who 
took so large a part in the settlement of 
Arizona, and while we _ rested and 
smoked through the burning heat of 
midday, John told me of one of his own 
experiences some twenty years ago at 
this very point. He was a young fellow 
then, seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
and was going home to Arizona from 
southern Utah, where he had been en- 
gaged in carrying mail on horseback be- 
tween outlying wilderness points. His 
outfit consisted of three horses. 

At Kanab, Utah, he had fallen in 
with a young man and his wife, emi- 











LIMESTONE TANKS-—-SEVERAL DEEP HOLES IN THE ROCKS JUST AS 





NATURE MADE THEM. 


grating to Arizona in a covered prairie 
schooner, and thence to Black Falls he 
kept their company. Here they camped 
overnight near the spot where we were 
resting. All the horses were hobbled 
and turned loose in the usual manner, 
the man and wife retired for the night 
to their wagon, and John rolled in his 
blankets under the sky and was soon 
close wrapped in the sound and dream- 
less sleep of youth. 

At dawn he awakened conscious that 
something had happened while he slept. 
He sprang up and looked about him, to 
discover that all the horses had disap- 
peared. He roused the others, and a 
short search disclosed the fact that 
“rustlers” had stolen the animals. He 
and his friends were marooned in the 
desert. 

A consultation was held and it was 
decided that while the others remained 
with the outfit at Black Falls and 
awaited his return, John should trail 
the horse thieves on foot to the south- 
ward, and without delay he began his 
weary tramp over the sand stretches. 
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He tracked them to the old Wolf’s 
Crossing where the trail crossed the Lit- 
tle Colorado. Here it became evident 
that his efforts would prove fruitless, 
and he turned back. He reached Black 
Falls the following evening to find the 
place abandoned. His friends had se- 
cured horses somewhere, and with the 
entire outfit had turned back on the 
trail. He followed them, and the next 
day, his feet so swollen by the hot sand 
he could scarcely walk, he overtook 
them. It proved that some horsemen 
had come upon them at Black Falls, and 
the emigrants, panicstricken, had im- 
plored the men to take them back. They 
were too frightened even to wait for 
John’s return, though they were aware 
he was without food. What John said 
to them was never recorded, but there is 
no doubt that he relieved his pent-up 
feelings in the picturesque style of an 
irritated frontiersman. 

In the days when emigration here was 
at its height “rustling” was not un- 
common. In fact, even now we were 
duly warned at Winslow to be on our 
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guard against it. These rustlers were 
not Indians but white renegades, who 
made horsestealing a business in the des- 
ert country. 

As we were preparing to start for- 
ward three Navajos galloped in upon 
us from somewhere. We had been ob- 
served by the keen-eyed redmen, as all 
travelers across this desert stretch are 
sure to be, and they had come with 
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With sunset the wind abated. We 
rode on and on till long after dark in 
the hope of finding some vegetation 
upon which the horses could browse, 
but nothing save black sage and sand 
surrounded us. The horses were finally 
too weary to push farther, and we were 
compelled to tie them for the night to 
a cottonwood tree near the river. Hap- 
pily we had sufficient grain to give them 











THE FLOCKS OF THE 


blankets to barter. John needed addi- 
tional saddle blankets, and after some 
bickering two fine ones passed owner- 
ship. Then our visitors sank again into 
the desert. 

Our afternoon march was through 
the most arid, desolate stretch that it is 
possible to imagine. The trail was 
buried under great drifts of sand, that for 
long distances covered even greasewood 
and sage. The wind rose and blew sand 
against our faces with the sensation of 
pinpricks. Once we found some pools 
where the river had receded and left the 
water in them unstirred by the current. 
It had settled a little—a very little— 
and was therefore not quite so thick and 
muddy as that in the river. Here we 
filled our canteens and let the horses 
slake their thirst. 





NAVAJOS ARE THEIR CHIEF 


SOURCE OF LIVELIHOOD. 
a double allowance, which they ate 
while we cooked our own bacon and 
camp bread. 

The traveler has one comfort in the 
Arizona desert. No matter how severe 
the daytime heat may be, the nights are 


always cool and exhilarating. Our 
blankets were always welcome. Every 
night, too, is filled with beauty. The 


colorings of the sunsets are soft and 
beautiful beyond description. The at- 
mosphere is transparent and pure, the 
stars shine with great brilliancy, and on 
moonlit nights the lights and shadows, 
the colored cliffs and buttes, the sandy 
reaches, are entrancing. 

Even the double portion of grain that 
we were able to give our horses was less 
than they should normally have had to- 
gether with forage, and they were very 
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hungry when we saddled up at daybreak. 
Two hours later, however, we came 
upon three or four head-high bunches 
of desert grass, known locally as wheat- 
grass. It was of coarse fibre and poor 
quality, but, under the circumstances, 
excellent forage for horses accustomed 
to browsing on parched ranges, and we 
dismounted and unbridled to permit the 
animals to breakfast. 
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horses were watered, and not far away 
in a little flat some fairly good pastur- 
age offered the animals grazing for a 
couple of hours while we bivouacked in 
the shade of friendly cottonwood trees. 

Just beyond our noon bivouac the old 
emigrant trail joins the mail road from 
Flagstaff to Tuba, and from this point 
we found the traveling much improved. 
The junction of the trails is ninety 
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While thus engaged a large herd of 
Navajo goats and sheep on their way to 
the river and water were driven over a 
knoll by & young Indian woman and 
boy. After crossing the river at Gol- 
ches we had encountered several of these 
herds... The Navajos are a_ shepherd 
people, and their flocks are their chief 
source of livelihood. The wool is man- 
ufactured by the women into the famous 
Navajo blankets, though the Indians are 
now selling large quantities of the wool 
to traders, and doubtless a few years 
hence blanket-making will be a host art 
among them. This was the last herd 
which we met on our journey. 

At the point where the trail leaves the 
Little Colorado we found some pools, 
the water yellow with adobe dirt. Here 
our canteens were filled again, the 


miles from Winslow and thirty miles 
from Tuba. The latter is a govern- 
ment station and Indian school, situated 
upon the mesa rising above the Moen 
Copie Canon on the north side. 

The scenery between the Little Col- 
orado and the Moen Copie is exceeding- 
ly picturesque. Pink-and-gray clifts cut 
the skyline with serrated ridges, and 
from the higher points along the trail 
one has magnificent views of the arid 
desert with its rolling sand hills and 
buttes, bounded on the southwest by the 
high and rugged peaks of the San Fran- 
cisco mountains. 

At midforenoon the following day we 
crossed the Moen Copie, the water re- 
sembling in smell and appearance that 
of a city sewer. The stream was tur- 
bulent, and a few feet below the fording 
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point tumbled over a fall with a roar. 
I was riding Shorty, and he objected 
strongly to crossing the stream, but final- 
ly, after some plunging and rearing, an- 
swered to the spurs. On the opposite 
side we mounted a bank and had our 
first view of the green cornfields at the 
foot of the mesa below Tuba, and one 
hour later dismounted at the govern- 
ment farmer’s station, to enjoy the first 
drink of cool, clear water we had had 
for several days. 

This station is maintained by the gov- 
ernment, in charge of scientific farmers, 
for the purpose of instructing Indians in 
agriculture and_ irrigation methods. 
For ten miles below and sixty miles 
above Tuba, springs gush out of the 
cliffs on the north side of the Moen 
Copie Canon, which, near Tuba for a 
short distance, widens out into a basin 
varying from a quarter to a half mile in 
width, and farming is made possible in 
the limited area at the mouth of the 
cafion by water drawn from the springs 
to irrigate the land. 


A Garden in the Desert 


A half hour’s ride from the farmer’s 
station up a trail cut in the steep cliff 
sides brought us to Tuba itself, and its 
green orchards and gardens, its lawns 
and rows of stately Lombardy poplars, 
appealed to me, set here in the midst of 
desolation, as one of the most beautiful 
spots on earth. 

Tuba, or Tuba City, as it was for- 
merly called, was originally settled by 
the Mormon elder John D. Lee and his 
followers. Lee, it will be remembered, 
was the leader of the Mountain Mead- 
ow massacre. After the massacre he 
fled from the wrath of the government, 
and for many years hid himself here in 
the desert. He it was who established 
Lee’s Ferry across the Colorado River 
at the head of Marble Cafion and 
blazed the southern trail. A few years 


ago the government purchased the place 
from the Mormons for a consideration, 
I was informed, of forty thousand dol- 
lars, and erected the present magnificent 
school buildings of red sandstone. 

The firm of Babbit & Preston have a 
concession to trade here with the Indix 
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ans, and maintain a large store in a cir- 
cular stone building. Mr. Preston of 
the firm lives here and manages the busi- 
ness personally. Many Indians were 
lounging about the place when we drew 
up before the door and were welcomed 
by Mr. Preston and a young man named 
Fleming, his clerk and chief assistant. 
Mr. Preston is an old-time frontiersman 
and Indian trader, and, like all men 
who have lived long on the frontier and 
in seclusion, exceedingly hospitable. He 
opened his stables for our horses and in- 
vited us to dinner, where we met Mrs. 
Preston and spent some delightful hours. 
During our conversation I asked Mr. 
Preston if he did not find Tuba a 
charming place. 

“No,” said he, 
of hell.” 

“You’re wrong,” broke in John, “it’s 
right in the center of it.” 

During the afternoon I strolled up to 
the government buildings and fell in 
with a gentleman who introduced him- 
self as Dr. W. H. Harrison, tempo- 
rarily detailed here to minister to the 
health of the Indians. Dr. Harrison 
and I became friends at once, and he 
and Mr. George H. Kraus, financial 
clerk at the agency, arranged for a room 
for John and myself in one of the dormi- 
torics. 

The doctor piloted me over the Tuba 
gardens and up to the springs that sup- 
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ply the buildings and _ irrigate the 
grounds. There are two of these 


springs, one furnishing a sufficient sup- 
ply of water for the buildings has an 
overflow requiring two _ three-inch 
pipes to carry the waste water off. The 
other, known as the Boiling Springs, a 
hundred yards distant from the former, 
is even larger. This spring throws its 
water up in a column nearly two feet 
high. ‘There is a theory that the water 
supplying these springs, as well as all 
those along the Moen Copie, is brought 
between strata of rock from the San 
Juan River, some two hundred miles to 
the northeast. The springs supplying 
Tuba are situated on the very summit of 
the mesa—the highest point in the 
vicinity. 

Adjoining our room in the dormitory 
was a bathroom, and here I enjoyed a 
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real bath in a real bathtub. One must 
have been denied the privilege of even 
sufficient clean water to wash face and 
hands for several days, as John and I 
had been, to appreciate such a luxury. 

The buildings were lighted with 
acetylene gas, and John had never be- 
fore had experience with gas. After my 
bath I retired to the bed which we were 
to share in common, and left the gas 
burning that John might see his way on 
his return from the bathroom. I was 
still awake when he came in, and what 
was my surprise to see him climb upon 
a chair and begin blowing at the gas 
light. 

“What in the world are you trying to 
do, John?” I asked. 

“Put out the light,” he answered. 

“Don’t do it yet,” said I. “Did you 
blow that out in the bathroom?” 

“Why, yes,” he replied very inno- 
cently. 

I arose and stopped the flow of escap- 
ing gas in the bathroom, and then in- 
structed John in the method of turning 
off illuminating gas jets. 


Hopis Dancing for Rain 


I had intended resuming our journey 
the following morning, but learned that 
the first of the Hopi rain dances was to 
take place on that day in a Hopi pueblo 
or village two miles distant, and re- 
solved to witness it. Beginning in Au- 
gust, a branch of a Hopi fraternity in 
ach of the various villages holds a 
ceremony known as the Kachina, or 
rain dances. ‘The Kachina is the Hopi 
god, and the ceremonies are held to in- 
duce the Kachina to water the fields 
after the long months of drought. This 
fraternity is not unlike the Masonic 
fraternity. 

Certain of its mystic ceremonies are 
held in public streets of the villages, 
others of them are held by the frater- 
nity members in private, and these pri- 
vate ceremonies no outsider is ever per- 
mitted to witness. I am aware that 
some of our scientific investigators claim 
to have been present at even the most 
sacred of them, but these claims are un- 
founded. These sacred ceremonies the 
Indians guard with utmost care and 
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caution, ‘The dance now to be given 
was one of the public dances, and the 
performers were visitors from an ad- 
joining village. 

Fleming and I saddled up and rode 
over to the pueblo in early forenoon, 
Many Indians had gathered, among 
them a considerable proportion of Nava- 
jos prepared to jeer at their Hopi neigh- 
bors. Ponies were tethered everywhere, 
and the whole settlement bore the ap- 
pearance of a gala day. 

In the distance as we approached we 
could hear the chant of the dancers, and 
on mounting the pueblo walls we were 
treated to a weird, uncanny spectacle. 
Below us two long lines of dancers, 
dressed in fantastic costumes, wearing 
hideous masks, some with bare arms and 
portions of the bare body painted in yel- 
low and black, were marching around 
with the peculiar Indian dance step, 
keeping time to their chant. One row 
was blanketed, the other was not. The 
dancers wore anklets of tortoise shells, 
with dangling deer’s hoofs so arranged 
that with each step the hoof struck the 
tortoise shell with a loud tap, tap, tap. 
Alongside the lines and directing the 
dancers were uncostumed old men. 

Up and down, facing now one way, 
now another, they danced, always the 
same thing over again and with no vari- 
ation. Finally they retired, to appear 
again at the end of half an hour’s inter- 
mission. We watched them until we 
had seen enough of it. I was told that 
the ceremony would probably continue 
for two days and nights without cessa- 
tion. 

The Hopi Indians are very serious in 
their belief that their appeal to the 
Kachina in these dances is necessary to 
bring the fall rains required to mature 
and ripen their crops. While the Nava- 
jos are shepherds, the Hopis are an 
agricultural people, and of all our In- 
dians much the best farmers. Their 
chief dependence for livelihood is their 
corn. Missionaries are and have been 
for a good while working among them 
in a vain attempt to Christianize them. 
I doubt if there has ever been one real 
convert, however, among either the 
Hopis or the Navajos. Some of them 
are sent away by the government to 
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Eastern schools, but invariably they re- 
turn to the old life and old supersti- 
tions—those of them who do not die of 
tuberculosis and a large percentage of 
those taken away do contract it. 

One of these educated Indians lives 
in the Hopi village which I visited. In 
discussing the banishment of a mission- 
ary from another Hopi village a year 
ago, he remarked in all seriousness, 
‘The missionary attempted to stop them 
holding the rain dance. Without the 
dance there would be no rain, the corn 
crop would be a failure, and the people 
would starve. What could they do but 
drive that missionary who tried to stop 
the dance out of the village? They 
were quite right.” 

Incidentally let it be said that the 
government attempted not long since to 
make white men out of some Piute In- 
dians in southern Utah. Comfortable 
houses were built for the Indians at con- 
siderable expense. The Indians, how- 
ever, would have none of it. They 
stabled their ponies in the houses and 
themselves continued to reside in their 
old-time tepees. The government means 
well enough, but officials inexperienced 
in Indian ways, in misdirected zeal, do 
not know that they cannot make a white 
man out of an Indian in one or even two 
or three generations. An Indian forced 
to take up a white man’s method of life 
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and sleep within inclosed walls will very 
promptly develop tuberculosis and die. 

The Hopi Indian believes that the 
souls of all deceased adults go to the 
Grand Cafion. When a man dies a 
grave is dug. The nearest relative of 
the deceased carries the body to the 
grave, places it in a sitting posture fac- 
ing the Grand Cajon, erects a long pole 
between the legs, locks the dead man’s 
fingers around it, and fills the grave. To 
the top of the pole, protruding above 
the grave, he ties one end of a string 
and leads the other end in the direction 
of the Grand Canon. At the end of 
four days it is believed the soul leaves 
the body, climbs the pole, and with the 
string to guide it goes to its eternal home 
in the canon. 

The Navajos, on the contrary, are 
very superstitious about handling dead 
bodies. They believe that the evil spirit 
that kills the person hovers around the 
hogan, as they call their lodge, await- 
ing other victims, and a hogan in which 
a death occurs is never occupied again. 
Navajo hogans are always built with 
the entrance facing the east. When a 
death occurs in one of them an opening 
is invariably made in the north side. 
Therefore when one sees a hogan with 
the north side knocked out he may be 
certain some one has died in it. 

The Hopi and Navajo 


Indians, 
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though living in close proximity to each 
other, are quite distinct in physical ap- 
pearance, tastes, and customs. The lat- 
ter are taller, cleaner cut, and more 
agile than the former. While the Hopi 
gives little attention to personal decora- 
tions, the Navajo often wears many 
and costly ornaments of silver and tur- 
quoise, and, when he can afford it, a 
suit of velvet. The Navajo has a very 
exalted opinion of himself and grades 
the human family as follows: First and 
best of all, the Navajos, then the Piute, 
then the Hopi, and, last and least of all, 
the white man. 

Ten miles northwest of Tuba is Wil- 
low Spring. Between Tuba and Wil- 
low Spring is Lee’s Ranch, the former 
home of the renegade Lee, and just be- 
yond is Moen Ave. At all of these 
places springs gush out of the cliffs. A 
missionary resides at Lee’s ranch, and 
Navajo Indians have small, poorly 
cared for gardens at Moen Ave. Wil- 
low Spring is the last of the series of 
oases bordering upon Tuba and_ the 
Moen Copie in the northerly course that 
we were to follow. Beyond are the 
Cottonwood tanks, McClellan _ tanks, 
and Limestone tanks, cavities in rocks 
at the foot of cations that catch and hold 
rain water. Sometimes after long dry 
periods some or all of these tanks are 
empty, as rain water evaporates quickly 
here. Always the water to be found in 
them is stale. 

Forty-five miles beyond Willow 
Spring is Bitter Spring, the first de- 
pendable water, but no one ever drinks 
it unless driven to do so by extremity, 
and then in small quantities, for it is 
rank with ill-tasting minerals and con- 
tains a percentage of poison. Ten miles 
beyond Bitter Spring, however, Navajo 
Spring, pure and cold, bubbles out of a 
cafion in the Echo Cliffs, and ten miles 
beyond Navajo Spring are Lee’s Ferry 
and the Colorado River. 

We wound down the trail that leads 
from the mesa to the lower level, passed 
Lee’s Ranch and Moen Ave, and at 
midforenoon reached Willow Spring, 


watered our horses, filled our canteens, 
and drank deeply ourselves, for we real- 
ized that this was the last good water 
we were to have until we reached Nava- 


jo Springs. Then we turned into the 
trail leading northward over the desert, 
following the red-and-pink walls of the 
Echo cliffs, which rose on our right to 
a serrated ridge several hundred feet in 
height, while to the left rose a mesa 
broken with many cafons. During the 
afternoon Cottonwood ‘Tanks were 
passed, a pile of stones by the side of the 
main trail marking the by-trail which 
led to the tanks a mile to the westward 
in the mouth of a canon. 

All the country here was naked of 
vegetation save for greasewood and sage, 
until at evening we mounted Cedar 
Ridge, so named because of a few 
straggling, stunted, gnarled cedars upon 
its summit. Here was fairly good 
browsing for the horses, and we made 
our camp, soon to be joined by two Pi- 
ute Indians who accepted tobacco and 
sat silently smoking by our camp fire 
until dusk, when they dashed away in 
the twilight on their ponies. 


A Fond Illusion Faded 


Only once after this were our camps 
visited by Indians. Let me say of these 
visits that the only object Navajo or 
Piute had in coming as they did upon us 
was the hope of sharing our meal—an 
Indian is ever ready to eat—in one in- 
stance to barter blankets, and probably 
always a natural curiosity to see the 
white man’s camp. Some writers who 
have visited the Navajo country describe 
in blood-curdling terms the Indians’ de- 
scent upon the camp, riding at a gallop 
and shooting as they came, and then 
watching the white men like wild beasts, 
casting sinister looks, etc., etc., and how 
the writer and his party watched 
through the night hourly expecting a 
knife to be plunged into their hearts! 

All this is nonsense. The Indian al- 
ways rides at a canter. Very often he 
shoots on approaching a camp to an- 
nounce his coming. But the traveler 
who feels even the least tingle of fear or 
apprehension is a timid creature indeed. 
These adventures have a place with the 
stories of travelers in our Northern for- 
ests, who endeavor to impress their 
readers with the belief that wild beasts 
line the trail waiting a chance to devour 
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the unwary and that only the eternal 
vigilance and superb bravery of the 
traveler-writer saves him from death. 

The following day carried us past 
both McClellan and Limestone tanks. 
Each lay a mile or more to the left of 
our trail in the mouth of canons cut- 
ting the mesa. The government had en- 
larged the former tank by building up 
cement walls, 
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northeast to be lost in a great mass of 
red, yellow, and gray peaks through 
which the Colorado winds its way, to 
the point where the Vermilion Cliffs on 
the north side of the river have their be- 
ginning. Deep down among these pools 
lies Lee’s Ferry. Near the bend in 
Echo Cliffs lies Bitter Spring. We did 
not stop here, but did halt at Navajo 
Springs, which 





thus consider- 
ably increasing 
its capacity. 
Here we wa- 
tered our horses. 
The latter tank 
—several deep 
holes in the lime- 
stone rocks just 
as nature made 
them—held bet- 
ter water, and 
here we replen- 
ished our can- 
teens. The trails 
leading to both 
of these, as in 
the case of Cot- 
tonwood Tanks, 
were marked by 
piles of stones. 
The scenery 
here was ex- 
ceedingly _pic- 
turesque, to the 
left the mesa 
broken by its nu- 
merous canons, 
to the right the 
highly colored 








were reached ear- 
ly in the fore- 
noon of the third 
day from Tuba. 
From this on 
our course was 
up and down 
across deep 
gulches until 
near midday we 
encountered the 
mass of broken 
mountain peaks 
and the Colo- 
rado River. The 
old emigrant 
trail led around 
and through by 
a circuitous 
route to the 
ferry, but a new 
trail had been 
cut along the 
edge of a cliff 
and several hun- 
dred feet above 
the river which 
washed the cliff’s 
base. This we 
followed, with 











Echo Cliffs; be- 
fore us, beyond 
the level stretch 
of desert, and at right angles to Echo 
Cliffs rose the equally rugged and highly 
colored Vermilion Cliffs beyond Marble 
Canon and the Colorado River, which 
they paralleled. Deep as the gash is, 
however, through which the Colorado 
flows, no hint of its presence is given the 
traveler as he looks away over the great 
stretch of country to Vermilion Cliffs. 
Indeed, one might ride almost to the 
very brink of the canon before discov- 
ering it. 

Echo Cliffs finally turn sharply to the 
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rocks hanging 
high above us 
and an almost 
perpendicular drop to the water below. I 
was mounted on Shorty, and was exceed- 
ingly glad when we began our descent to 
the ferry, for I never knew when Shorty 
might take it into his fickle head to rear 
or buck. However, the passage was made 
in safety. 

Here we found several tents and an 
extensive placer mining plant in course 
of erection. The sands here and for a 
hundred miles above are rich with gold, 
but in such fine particles that hereto- 
fore it has not been found possible to 








wash it. “The company establishing the 
present plant, however, claim to have se- 
cured machinery that will do the work 
properly. 

The old ferry, a small scow, is at- 
tached to a cable stretched across the 
river, and is operated by hand. It was 
in so dilapidated a condition, and so 
dangerous, that no charge was made for 
taking passengers or outfits across, and 
travelers accepting the passage did so at 
their own risk. The approach was in 
very poor condition, and horses could be 
loaded only at danger of broken legs. 
There was nothing to do but attempt it, 
however, and two miners volunteered to 
assist us. The horses were unsaddled 
and unpacked, our outfit loaded, and 
the animals finally taken aboard with- 
out accident. 

It will be remembered that this was 4 
novel experience for range horses, but 
all of them behaved exceedingly well 
cave Shorty. While John and_ the 
miners worked the ferry across I held 
him by the nose. Once he lifted me clear 
off my feet in an effort to rear and 
plunge, and I thought for a moment 
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both of us were going overboard. But 
nothing of consequence happened, and 
at length we found ourselves and out- 
fit safely landed on the north bank of the 
Colorado. 

Lee’s Ferry, as previously stated, was 
established by John D. Lee. Here at the 
junction of the Colorado and Pahreah 
rivers coming together in deep canons, 
Lee cleared and irrigated a few acres of 
alluvial deposit, and built him a house. 
Sometimes he lived at Tuba, sometimes 
here, always hiding from the govern- 
ment officials, and here it was that Pow- 
ell, making the first successful explora- 
tion of the canon of the Colorado River, 
discovered him. Lee was arrested and 
later executed for his part in the Moun- 
tain Meadows Massacre. 

The ferry became the property of the 
Mormon church, and was held by the 
church until the present year, when it 
was purchased by the Grand Canon 
Cattle Company. Navajo County, 
Arizona, has since arranged with the 
cattle company to build a new boat, 
stretch a new cable, and make the ap- 
proaches safe, and doubtless these im- 
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provements have already been com- 
pleted. 

What was John’s surprise to find one 
of his nieces, her husband, and her hus- 
band’s brother—Johnson by name—in 
charge of the property in the interests 
of the cattle company. Our welcome 
was royal. Watermelons and musk 
melons from the irrigated garden and 
apples from the orchard were set before 
us, an unexpected and delicious surprise. 

Our bed spread in the open, as usual, 
was, however, the most uncomfortable 
of the trip, for here in the depths of the 
canon the night was very warm, and 
mosquitoes were much too numerous 
and active, and we were glad enough 
the next morning to wind our way to 
the high plain. 

The scenery through this whole re- 
gion is overpowering in its grandeur. 
The highly colored peaks and cliffs, ris- 
ing in rugged confusion on every side, 
the cafions, and the sullen river com- 
bined to form one of nature’s wonder 
spots. Above on the plains we fol- 
lowed, for several days, the Vermilion 
Cliffs, plodding our way toward the 
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Buckskin Mountains to the westward, 
through which the Colorado breaks to 
form that stupendous work of nature, 
the Grand Canon, and to the southwest 


the entrance of the great gorge was 
plainly visible. 
Fifteen miles from the ferry we 


crossed Soap Creek. A tiny bit of water 
trickled down over the sand, and we 
dug a hole with our cups that the horses 
might drink. The next water was at 
Jacob’s Pools, and twelve miles farther 
a vile sink hole. Beyond that lay House 
Rock Spring, and finally Coyote Holes. 

On the third day from Lee’s Ferry we 
crossed Jones’ Buffalo Range in House 
Rock Valley and saw one lone buffalo 
cow which watched us curiously from a 
distance. That evening the Escalante 
Mountains in Utah loomed up ahead, 
grim and gray. On our right the Ver- 
milion Cliffs still held their place, and 
very near now on our left lay the blue- 
gray Buckskins. It was that night, near 
dark, that we reached the Coyote Holes, 
and near them we camped, for nearly a 
day’s march lay between them and the 
next water. 
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Here we had the first rain since leav- 
ing the Mogollon Mesa, far south of 
Winslow. All night it poured. We 
did not pitch our tent, but drew it over 
us and were very snug and comfortable 
as we slept. 

The next day carried us over the end 
of the Buckskins with their scanty 
growth of scrubby cedars and pifons, 
though farther southward lies a great 
forest of pine. This region is included 
within the Grand Canon Forest Re- 
serve, and on a lonely, scrubby cedar in 
the midst of sagebrush and far from 
timber, an active ranger had posted a 
warning against forest fires. 

At four o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon, August 13th, we rode into the lit- 
tle Mormon hamlet of Johnson, on the 
edge of the desert, and were welcomed 
and entertained for the night by John’s 
oldest sister, \Irs. Young, whom he had 
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not seen for many years. On Sunday 
we continued to Kanab, fourteen miles 
below Johnson, and here John met his 
mother. He had not seen her in four- 
teen years, and she did not recognize 
him when he presented himself to her. 
The meeting was most affecting. John, 
the frontiersman, could not repress his 
tears as he took his old mother in his 
arms. She was a sweet old lady, born 
in Cambridge, Mass., seventy-eight 
years ago, of the good old New England 
stock. 

“My oldest child,” she said with 
pride, “is a daughter sixty years old. | 
have two hundred and three living de- 
scendants, and one hundred and one 
great grandchildren. That isn’t race 
suicide, is it?” 

Here John and I were to part, he to 
return to Pinedale, I to continue alone 
on the lonely trail to the northward. 


(To be Continued) 





WHAT AN AUTOMOBILE 


CAN DO 


by C.F. Carter 


Illustrated with Photographs 


HEN the marine ar- 

chitects and engin- 

eers catch up with 

the automobile mak- 

ers they can build a 

ship capable of cross- 

ing the Atlantic in twenty-three hours; 

or, if we forget to make allowance for 

the difference in longitude, capable of 

making the run from Liverpool to New 

York in the same apparent time in 

which the Twentieth Century Limited 

makes the run from New York to Chi- 

cago. That is, the vessel leaving Liver- 

pool at three o'clock in the afternoon 

would arrive at New York at nine 

o'clock the following morning, which, 

allowing for the five hours difference in 
time, would make twenty-three hours. 

When the railroad engineers provide 

improved tracks and motive power that 

will enable them to parallel the feats of 





the automobile men, if they ever do, the 
running time for the fastest trains be- 
tween New York and Chicago will be 
reduced to seven hours, while San Fran- 
cisco will be but a day’s run from the 
Metropolis. 

And when the airship enthusiasts are 
able to dart through the air at a sus- 
tained speed of even half that which has 
been attained by the automobile it will 
be time enough to think of taking seri- 
ously the extravagant claims made in be- 
half of aviation. 

For the automobile is the swiftest 
machine ever built by human _ hands. 
It is so much swifter than its nearest 
competitor that those who read _ these 
lines to-day are likely to be some years 
older before its speed is even equaled, to 
say nothing of being surpassed, by any 
other kind of vehicle. 

So far as is known, but one human 
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EDDIE HEIN IN THE BENZ THAT TRAVELED 20 MILES IN 14 MINUTES 
AT THE INDIANAPOLIS SPEEDWAY. 


being ever traveled faster than Barney 
Oldfield did in his racing auto on the 
beach at Daytona, Florida, on March 
16, 1910. This solitary exception was a 
Hindoo carrier who chanced to tum- 
ble off the brink of a chasm in the Him- 
alayas. His name has not been pre- 
served, he never made any claim to the 
record, he was not officially timed, and 
altogether the event has no_ official 
standing. Still, as he is the only man 
who is even alleged to have covered so 
great a distance as six thousand feet in 
an unobstructed fall the matter is not 
without interest; for, according to the 
accepted rule for finding the velocity 
of a body falling freely from rest, he 
must have been going at the rate of 
seven miles a second when he reached 
the bottom. 

About Oldfield’s record there can be 
no doubt, for it was made in the pres- 
ence of many witnesses, and it was duly 
timed with stop-watches by men skilled 
in the art. The straight-away mile over 
the smooth, hard beach was covered 
from a running start in the almost in- 
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credibly short time of 27.33 seconds, or 
at the rate of 131.75 miles per hour. 

The next fastest mile ever traveled by 
human beings who lived to tell about it 
was made in an electric car on the ex- 
perimental track between Berlin and 
Zossen, in 1902. As the engineers who 
achieved this record for the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge of the rail- 
road considered such speed dangerous, it 
is not at all likely to become standard 
practice. ‘The fastest time ever made by 
a steam locomotive of which there is any 
record, was the run of five miles from 
Fleming to Jacksonville, Florida, in 
two and a half minutes by a Plant sys- 
tem locomotive in March, 1901. This 
was at the rate of 120 miles an hour. 
As for steamships, the record of 30.53 
miles per hour is held by the Maure- 
tania. 

These things, if borne in mind, will 
serve to throw into stronger relief the 
things that an automobile can do, and 
to supply a substantial basis for the pre- 
mise that, at least in some respects, the 
automobile is the most marvelous ma- 
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MODEL IO—TOY TONNEAU 


Courtesy of O. G. Pixie, Detroit. 


HIT BY TROLLEY CAR, GOING 45 MILES PER 


HOUR, DRAGGED 300 YDS., THROWN ACROSS I2-FT. DITCH THROUGH 
A FENCE, JAMMED BETWEEN TWO TREES, AND DRIVEN 20 MILES TO 
DETROIT THROUGH MUD AND SLUSH UNDER ITS OWN POWER. 


chine the world has yet seen. 


It can go 
anywhere at any time, floundering 
through two feet of snow, ford any 
stream that isn’t deep enough to drown 
out the magneto, triumph over mud axle 
deep, jump fences, and cavort over 
plowed ground at fifteen miles an hour. 
It has been used with brilliant success in 
various kinds of hunting, including coy- 
ote coursing on the prairies of Colorado, 
where it can run all around the bronco, 
formerly in favor, since it never runs 
any risk of breaking a leg in a prairie 
dog hole. Educated automobiles have 
been trained to shell corn, saw wood, 
pump water, churn, plow, and, in short, 
do anything required of them except 
figure out where the consumer gets off 
under the new tariff law. 

But to get back to the subject of 
speed, as automobile talk always does, 
the supremacy of the motor car has been 
established by so many official records 
that any attempt to select the most strik- 


ing only results in bewilderment. The 
best that can be done is to recite a few 
representative ones. 

That was a most interesting illustra- 
tion, for instance, of the capacity for 
sustained high speed made by a Stearns 
car on the mile track at Brighton Beach, 
August 19 and 20, 1910. In twenty- 
four hours the car covered the amazing 
distance of 1,253 miles, which was at 
the average speed of 52+ miles per hour. 
This record is all the more remarkable 
from the fact that the car was not a 
racer, but a stock car which had been 
driven for some months by its owner 
before it was borrowed for the race, and 
did not have any special preparation. 
The men who drove it were not notified 
that their services were wanted until the 
morning of the race. 

While this is about the average rate 
per hour of the fastest train between 
New York and Chicago, it should be 
remembered that the trains run on steel 
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HIGH TYPE OF SPEEDERS—BUICK SIXTY SPECIALS. LOUIS CHEVROLET 
AT LEFT; ROBERT BURMAN AT RIGHT. 

















OLDFIELD IN THE CAR THAT TRAVELED 132 MILES PER HOUR. 
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rails, that curves are comparatively few, gers from San Francisco to Los Angeles, 
and they are not sharp, while the auto- a distance of 475 miles, in 16 hours and 
mobile was spinning around a mile track 45 minutes, or an average of 28.35 miles 
made of plain dirt, and was obliged to per hour including stops. The actual 
negotiate 2,506 sharp curves. Besides, running time was 15 hours and 55 
the locomotives on the fast trains are minutes, for a sheriff at Santa Barbara 
changed every 120 to 150 miles while arrested the whole outfit for violating 
the entire run of 1,253 miles was made the speed ordinance. Fifty-five minutes 
by one auto which had already run were required to mollify the outraged 
7,500 miles in ordinary service before it majesty of the law. This, together with 
was entered in the race. an indiscreet attempt to straddle a fence, 
No locomotive ever ran 278 consecu- resulting in a ruined tire, was enough 
tive miles at an average speed of 65.1 to prevent the car from equaling the 
miles per hour, yet that is what the Alco scheduled time of the Southern Pacific’s 
car, driven by Harry F. Grant, did to crack train between the two cities. 
win the Vanderbilt cup on October 1, A little run of three or four hun- 
1910. He did it, not on steel rails, care- dred miles, though, is scarcely worth 
fully guarded by train despatchers and mentioning by way of showing what an 
operators and trackmen, but on a road auto can do in a real endurance contest. 
that in places was no better than it A much more notable trip was the non- 
should be, and was occupied by other stop run from Jackson, Michigan, to 
racers who also wanted the cup, not to Bangor, Maine, in November, 1909, by 
mention several thousand spectators. EK. P. Blake and Dr. Charles Percival. 
Unfortunately for the automobile, it “The distance of 1,600 miles was covered 
has achieved so many remarkable speed in 123 hours, which meant traveling at 
records that its name is suggestive of an average speed of 13 miles an hour in 
swiftness. If the English language were rain.and snow and mud over country 
not the stereotyped, inelastic vehicle for roads at their worst. In all that time 
the communication of thought that it is the motor never once stopped. In the 
we should now be speaking of “automo- Munsey historical tour of 1910 a Brush 
biling” a shady bill through the city single-cylinder car covered the 1,550 
‘council instead of “railroading” it. miles of a schedule designed for big cars 
There are few places where it is permis- and came through with a perfect score. 
sible to attain record speed and fewer If you know the hill roads of Pennsyl- 
men who, with safety to others, may be vania you'll realize what that means in 
intrusted with the attempt. The true the way of car performance. 
value of the automobile to the average 
man lies in its ability to keep right on 
going indefinitely at moderate speed 
under any and all conditions. Still more remarkable endurance 
One of the innumerable tests in which tests are the transcontinental trips which 
the staying qualities of the automobile are undertaken so frequently nowa- 
were brought out was the trip from days that they no longer attract atten- 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia by way of tion. One such trip which shows what 
Gettysburg by S. D. Waldon and four very little trouble an automobile gives 
passengers in a Packard car, September when handled with reasonable care was 
20, 1910. This run of 303 miles over that made in 1909 by George C. Rew, 
three mountain ranges with the usual W. H. Aldrich, Jr., R. A. Luckey, and 
accompaniments of steep grades, rocks, H. G. Toney. ‘Traveling by daylight 
ruts, and thank-you-marms to rack the only they made the journey of 2,800 
machinery and bruise the feelings of the miles from San Francisco to Chicago in 
riders was made in 12 hours and 51 nineteen days in a Stearns car. They 
minutes. might have done better if they had, not 
This feat was far outdone by Rene loitered along the way. On one occa- 
A. Brassey, who, on May 23, 1909, sion they stopped to haul water a dis- 
drove a Thomas car with four passen- tance of twenty-five miles for some cow- 
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boys on a roundup. The motor gave 
no trouble whatever, while the only 
trouble with tires was a single puncture 
caused by a spike when they tried to 
avoid a bad stretch of road by running 
on a railroad track. 

A more severe test of what an auto- 
mobile can do was the trip made by J. 
M. Murdock with his family of four 


and a mechanician, with 1,200 pounds of 
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President Taft to President Chilberg, 
of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
in September-October, 1909, in 10 days 
5 hours, by using thirty-two cars and as 
many different drivers who knew the 
roads over which they ran. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
have friends who own cars know that 
automobiles can climb hills; and that the 
accepted way to do it is to throw in the 














THE NEVADA SAGE BRUSH IS NO OBSTACLE. 


baggage and supplies from Los Angeles 
to New York in 1908. Starting on 
April 24, New York was reached on 
May 26, making a total of 32 days 5 
hours and 25 minutes elapsed time for 
the 3,693 miles, though the party 
stopped to rest for seven days out of 
that time. Murdock was not looking 
for a record, though he made one for a 
car driven by one man for that particu- 
lar distance. 

The time record from ocean to ocean 
up to August, 1910, was held by L. L. 
Whitman, who left New York in a Reo 
four-thirty at 12:01 A.M. on Monday, 
the 8th of that month, and arrived in 
San Francisco on the 18th, covering the 
3,557 miles in 10 days 15 hours and 
13 minutes. This achievement may be 
more fully appreciated by comparing it 
with the transcontinental relay race in 
which a courier carried a message from 


extra special high gear, tear the throt- 
tle out by the roots, advance the spark 
twenty minutes, and push hard on the 
steering wheel. The fact that the car 
will overlook such treatment and go 
ahead is a source of never-failing won- 
der. Indeed, when it comes to hill 
climbing the automobile is so far ahead 
of the locomotive that it seems like 
wanton cruelty to drag the latter into 
the discussion at all. 

The steepest grade on a railroad do- 
ing a miscellaneous transportation busi- 
ness climbed by a locomotive relying on 
adhesion only is on the Leopoldina sys- 
tem in Brazil between Bocca do Monte 
and Theodoso, where there is a stretch 
of 84 per cent grade with curves of 130 
feet radius. There are some logging 
roads in the United States with grades 
of 16 per cent. How trifling this seems 
when compared with the feat of a 
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Thomas car which climbed Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco, which is alleged 
to have a gradient of 34 per cent, with 
twenty-three persons on board. As 25 
per cent is regarded as the maximum 
safe gradient for an Abt rack railway, 
since the cog wheel is liable to climb out 
of the rack on any steeper grade, it will 
be seen that the strain upon the credu- 
lity of the hearer of this story is almost 
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the lightest cars built, reached the top 
in I minute 10 seconds. De Palma 
climbed the “Giant’s Despair” near 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., June 14, 1910, an 
ascent six thousand feet long, with 
grades varying from 10 to 22 per cent, 
in his big machine in 1 minute 28% 
seconds. A Marmon stock car reached 
the top in 1 minute 504 seconds. 
Pike’s Peak, Mount Washington, En- 








EVEN THE SANDY WASTES OF 


as great as that upon the car must have 
been. 

Enthusiasm may be expected to run 
high in the presence of such astounding 
triumphs, and it should, therefore, not 
be deemed surprising that accounts of 
hill climbing contests are generally lack- 
ing in definiteness. The name of the car 
and the driver are always given with 
scrupulous care, but such incidental de- 
tails as length of ascent, minimum, 
maximum, and average gradient, maxi- 
mum curvature, and so on, are generally 
left to the imagination. 

Among the few exceptions to this rule 
was the hill-climbing contest at Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, in which Ralph 
de Palma went up an ascent of two 
thousand feet with an average gradient 
of 10 per cent and a maximum of 15 per 
cent in 20.48 seconds in his 190-horse- 
power Fiat. A little Hupmobile, one of 








UTAH CAN BE OVERCOME. 
sign Mountain in Utah, and _ lesser 
mountains elsewhere have also been 
climbed repeatedly by automobiles. As 
the mere announcement of the fact viv- 
idly exhibits the staying powers of the 
auto in a long, stiff climb the engineer- 
ing details may be disregarded. 

Next to its ability to do the excep- 
tional things when required, the most 
useful accomplishment of the automobile 
is it wonderful capacity for standing up 
to its work day in and day out in fair 
weather or foul, regardless of the con- 
dition of the roads. This is shown 
every year in the spectacular Glidden 
tours, otherwise the National Relia- 
bility tests, in which a number of cars 
of various makes cover a_ scheduled 
route of two or three thousand miles, in 
which are included all the different 
kinds of abominations facetiously termed 
“roads.” Other tests without number 








PIERCE-ARROW GLIDDEN TOUR PACE 


READY TO GO 


are constantly being evolved to demon- 
strate the already established fact that 
an automobile can do anything required 
of it. 

There was the New York to Paris 
race, for instance. Starting from New 
York on February 12, 1908, when trav- 
eling was at its worst, and arriving in 
Paris July 30, the winner floundered in 
snow, mud, sand, and rocks, over moun- 
tain ranges and through swamps, in 
eighty-eight days running time for the 
12,116 miles of land travel. That was 
a demonstration of what an automobile 
can do that has never been surpassed. 
Yet the Thomas car that did it was re- 
stored to its original condition at a cost 
of only $90 after the trip was ended. 

Another remarkable demonstration of 
endurance was that given by a Chal- 
mers-Detroit touring car, which was 
driven 208 miles every day for a hun- 
dred consecutive days over average 
roads. When the 20,800 miles were 
finished, just to show that it still felt 
its oats, the car which had already cov- 
ered 6,000 miles of roads through 
Western States before the test began, 
ran over to Pontiac, Michigan, and 
hauled the Mayor 26 miles to Detroit. 
Then it was run into the shops and 
taken down for examination. Being 
found to be in perfect condition except 





MAKER COMING OUT OF THE DITCH 
ON ITS WAY. 


for the valves, which required some 
trifling adjustment to take up the wear 
on the valve stems, and for the piston 
rings which needed setting out, it was 
reassembled and started on another 
test. 

But after all, the most wonderful 
thing about an automobile is its almost 
infinite capacity to endure cruel and in- 
human treatment. No matter whether 
the brutality is inflicted through igno- 
rance or awkwardness, or, rarest of all, 
through unavoidable accident, the effect 
on steel and wood and rubber is the 
same. Yet the auto stands it. 

In brake tests it has been demon- 
strated that a car traveling at the rate 
of eighteen miles an hour can be stopped 
in a distance of twenty-five feet. The 
knowledge that this can be done in an 
emergency is a great comfort, but it 
should be equally well known that it 
does not improve the car to make all 
stops that way. Yet how often are 
drivers seen tearing up to the curb at 
twenty miles an hour or more to slam 
on the brakes at the last instant with a 
violence that nearly causes the car to 
turn a somersault, bringing it to a 
standstill in twenty feet when there was 
no earthly reason why they should not 
have used four times that distance. Or 
if occasion arises for slowing down in 
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a crowded street the same kind of driver 
throws out his clutch and applies the 
brakes with the throttle wide open so 
the motor can race unhindered. 

With the greenhorn the automobile 
is long-suffering. ‘There was a new 
owner in Boston, whose name is merci- 
fully suppressed, who took his family 
out for a first ride one day last August. 
In going down a hill on which the clay 
was slippery from recent rain it became 
necessary to turn out for a car coming 
up. The new driver made the turn so 
successfully that he turned clear over 
the edge of the embankment. Having 
nothing but air to support it, the auto 
turned completely over without spilling 
a passenger and landed right side up 
and on an even keel in a marsh fifteen 
feet below. It was necessary to get a 
team to pull the car out of the mud, 
but once on the solid road the new 
owner simply cranked ’er up and went 
on his way rejoicing. 

Another new owner could not find 
the key to fasten one rear wheel on the 
axle when he unloaded his auto from 
the car in which it had been shipped 
from the factory. Nevertheless, he 
started up the motor according to direc- 
tions and traveled twelve miles with one 
wheel driving. By this time the out- 
raged motor was red hot. Whereupon 
the new owner stopped at a farm house 
and dashed several buckets of cold 
water on it. Then he plugged around 
the country a week or so before he de- 
cided to go to the agent to lodge a com- 
plaint that his derned car didn’t “pull” 
well, 

Still another new owner complained 
that his car did not give satisfactory 
service. The agent was not at all sur- 
prised that it didn’t when, upon in- 
vestigation, he found that the car had 
been driven five hundred miles without 
a single drop of oil being applied to 
transmission gear and rear axle. 

George Robertson, the racing driver, 
in tuning up for the Vanderbilt race 
last September went over the embank- 
ment at the Massapequa turn on Long 
Island at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
The car turned over twice, but finally 
stopped right side up. Robertson re- 
ceived a cut on one arm in the fracas, 
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but neither he nor the car were so badly 
injured but what they could get back to 
New York, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, under their own power. There 
the steering wheel was repaired at a 
cost of $5, the radiator at a cost of $3, 
and Robertson’s arm at $2. 

But the prize winner was the Fiat 
racing machine which threw a tire while 
going fifty-five miles an hour on the 
Brighton Beach track last July. The 
flying racer, now utterly uncontrollable, 
dashed through two fences, one of them 
pretty substantial, cut down a tree eight 
inches in diameter, and finally came to 
a stop right side up. E. H. Parker, the 
driver, and his mechanician, were some- 
what surprised, but otherwise undam- 
aged. ‘They put on a new tire and in 
twenty minutes were back in the race 
again. 

What the automobile can do in the 
way of cheapness was shown by the cost 
tests, sanctioned and confirmed by the 
American Automobile Association, be- 
tween a Maxwell runabout and a horse 
and buggy. In seven days in all kinds 
of weather and over city and country 
roads the horse and buggy traveled 197 
miles at a cost per passenger mile of 24 
cents. The runabout made 457 miles in 
the same time and the cost per passenger 
mile was 1.8 cents. This covered opera- 
tion, maintenance, and depreciation, and, 
incidentally, all speed laws were ob- 
served. 

The Winton Company, which con- 
ducts a sort of private Automobile Hu- 
mane Society, offers prizes for chauf- 
feurs who can show the greatest mile- 
age on the lowest charge for up-keep. 
The first prize winner in the contest 
for the eight months ending June 30, 
1909, drove his car 17,003 miles with 
no expense whatever ‘for up-keep. “The 
second prize winner drove 11,000 miles 
at an outlay of thirty cents, while the 
third man drove 10,595 miles without 
any expense. This makes a total of 
38,598 miles by three cars at a cost of 
thirty cents for repairs. And all the 


cars were two years old when the con- 
test began. 

The moral for those who really want 
to see what an automobile can do is 
obvious. 








EXIT CROCKER 


by L-K: Devendorf 


Illustrated by 


ECAUSE he saw Char- 
ley Burhans, the sheriff, 
slyly eying him from be- 
neath the rim of his hat, 
because Charley had a 
fine memory, and because 

a good start is a big asset, 

Dick Crocker combined the 

trinity of reasons and slipped 

out of Sheedy’s into the night. 
| He untied his pony, swung in- 
| to the saddle, and pulled away 
from the streak of light that 
streamed from the open door. 

He stopped for a moment in 

the darkness beyond and 

looked back, undecided; then 

/ sharply turned the pony’s head 






to the north and rode out of 
i town. 
1 Straight ahead lay the 
Painted Buttes, their tower- 
ing heaps blotting out a section of the 
stars. Crocker ran his eye along the 
irregular outline until it reached a deep 
notch in the distant range through which 
a strip of stars twinkled. Keeping this 
notch between the pony’s ears he began 
the climb. 

Many times during the night the lit- 
tle animal stopped and turned her head, 
but he kept her steadily at her task, until 
daylight dropped into the range; then 
he dismounted and waited. 

When the gray veil lifted and things 
shaped themselves, he made two discov- 
eries—discoveries he had expected, but 
hoped against. His pony hung her head, 
raised her upper lip, and snorted at the 
dust at her feet—he knew the condi- 
tion—blown and useless. He looked 
over the back trail. A small dust cloud 
was moving along the foot of the Indian 
Ladder. Burhans had recognized him 
and by his usual luck had picked the 
right trail. 

From the progress of the fan-shaped 
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blotch, he judged they would come up 
in an hour. 

“I’ve got to leave you, old girl, and 
try to shake ’em on foot,” he muttered, 
patting the wet neck of the tired pony 
and loosening the saddle girth. 

He turned to the steep, dull-red cliffs 
that rose from the side of the trail. In- 
hospitable and apparently unclimbable, 
they loomed for a hundred feet or more 
to the ragged rock rim above. But he 
knew of a crevice that reached to the 
top and his face turned momentarily to 
the black spots on the trail, for he real- 
ized that Burhans knew of the crevice 
too. By hard climbing and slow, care- 
ful work, he also knew that a man could 
make it. He knew, for years before he 
had gone to the top with sixty pounds 
of supplies strapped to his back. 

With a parting pat on the nose of the 
pony, he brushed aside the snarl of scrub 
oak, forced his way through, and began 
the ascent. Occasionally he stopped to 
observe the five objects farther back on 
the trail. The persistency of Charley 
Burhans, the sheriff, was known to him. 
He realized fully that as long as their 
horses lasted they would follow him. 
The only thing left was the cover the 
rock-strewn top afforded. Here he 
hoped to shake them off. 

When he reached the top, he climbed 
over the edge, sprawled on the little 
pocket of sand, and rested. Flat on his 
back he lay—his hat over his face. After 
a time, when his heart stopped thumping 
and his breath came slower and deeper, 
he emptied the magazine of his gun, 
mechanically counting the brass car- 
tridges as they spun from its side. Then 
he refilled the tube. 

Again he located the party by the dust 
over the tops of the scrub—then saw 
them come out into the open and ride 
along the trail. Here he lost sight of 
them, for the rock rim hid them from 
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view. Soon the faint 
sound of voices rose 
to him and he rea- 
soned that they had 
found the pony. 

He turned on his 
side, reached out to 
the edge, and slowly 
brushed the pebbles 
and sand away. -- 
Carefully, for fear - 
of disturbing a loose 
stone and sending it 
rattling down upon 
them he drew him- 
self up to the rough 
brink and looked 
over. Below him, 
on the sandy trail, 
four men had dis- 
mounted. A fifth 
still sat in his sad- 
dle. He was small 
and wore a derby 
hat. Four of them 
Crocker knew. The 
derby hat was a 
stranger, and a raw 
one. 
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he saw the derby hat 
nod sideways, and 
he smiled at the 
declaration of the 
sheriff, that he was 
a “stranger to the 
country,” for he had 
prospected every 
foot of the spur. 

Behind him lay 
the great flat table, 
strewn with boul- 
ders. It was only 
two miles across this 
to the landslide, 
where the derby hat 
was to wait with the 
horses; but twelve 
miles around by the 
trail. 

As he watched 
the four men try- 
ing for a foothold 
in the seams of the 
rocks a half-formed 
idea swung across 
his mind. How 
easy it would be to 
pick off two—pos- 


With his hand HE KEPT HER STEADILY ATHER TASK, sibly three—before 


crooked over his ear UNTIL DAYLIGHT DROPPED INTO 
THE RANGE. er. 


and every nerve 
tensed, Crocker lis- 
tened. 

“You stay here,” said the man in the 
sheepskin vest to the derby hat, as he 
dropped his gun into the hollow of his 
arm, “and keep good watch on the 
horses. The man we're after has prob- 
ably left the trail here, where he left the 
pony and intends to cross over this spur 
and save going round the end. Up 
there,” nodding to where Crocker lay, 
“it’s littered with boulders and sand 
pockets. It’ll take two hours to smoke 
him out if he’s there. 

“If we find any signs of him I'll 
wave to you from that smooth-faced 
rock standing out over the trail; then 
you fetch the horses around the nose. 
When you get to the landslide wait till 
we come. He’s a stranger to the coun- 
try and it won’t take long to locate him 
if he’s up there. You ain’t afraid to 
stay, are you?” 

Crocker couldn’t hear the answer, but 


they could find cov- 
But the idea 

was framed intui- 
tively, because he appreciated the possi- 
bilities ; not because he had any intention 
of carrying it out. He knew every one 
of them, except the derby hat. He had 
roped and tied with them—in the same 
outfit. Not one among them would 
have picked him off without first giving 
him a chance. They were no different 
from himself, except they had developed 
no outward longing for horseflesh that 
did not belong to them. And so the hand 
that responded mechanically to the im- 
pulse stopped before it touched the gun 
beside him and dropped back on the sand 
again. 

While an inborn strain made him a 
horse-thief, association had developed a 
strong aversion to killing, except within 
the code. However, this same strain 
made him a gambler. This instinct 
prompted him to take a chance, and the 
chance was a well-formed plan; the 
plan, if it worked, would give him a 
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big advantage in what was now a one- 
sided game. 

He crawled back from the rim—de- 
liberately picked out the sand pockets 
and carefully planted his high-heeled 
boots where the prints were sure to be 
seen—here and there scratching the 
stones with his spurs. 

For several hundred feet he made 
“signs” on a course that led away from 
the edge over which he had crawled and 
directly toward the trail where it hung 
to the other side of the nose, two miles 
away. He methodically adopted the 
very plan the sheriff thought he would. 

When he reached the limit of the 
sand, he stepped upon a rock and drew 
off his boots. Now carefully avoiding 
the sand pockets, he rounded away from 
his well-marked trail and returned to 
the rim—a considerable distance beyond 
and to the front of where the derby hat 
still remained with the string of horses. 
Here he swung his legs into a seam and 
put on his boots. 

Quickly he made his way down the 
fissure to the trail, and when the man 
turned his back he crossed to the op- 
posite side. He crept along, screened 
by the brush and boulders, to where he 
could see the stranger and the smooth- 
faced rock above him—from which the 
sheriff was to signal if he found any 
signs. 

From behind a stone Crocker mi- 
nutely studied the man, while they 
waited for the signal. He noted the 
black derby hat; even the bright silver 
studding on the bowl of his pipe, then 
the small holster at his side, with the 
rain-flap buttoned down, the new cor- 
duroy trousers and low shoes. He saw 
him draw his pipe from his pocket, fill 
it, and smoke. Saw him go over to a 
stone and sit down. He drew the small 
revolver from the holster. Crocker ob- 
served that it was nickel-plated and had 
a short, stubby barrel. The man 
thumbed the cylinder for a moment, 
then returned it to the holster and but- 
toned down the flap, shoving it around 
behind him, as it appeared to interfere 
with his sitting down. He drummed 
with his feet, occasionally turning to the 
rock over his head. 

Crocker saw him dig his fingers into 
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a pocket and produce three large walnut 
shells, then fumble around for some- 
thing else. He evidently found it, for 
he brushed clean a small place on a 
stone and began to move the shells back 
and forth, making funny little motions 
with his hand. Crocker became inter- 
ested immediately. He knew the game. 
He had seen it once—at a roping con- 
test in Cheyenne—and had invested a 
month’s wages trying to find the elusive 
pea beneath the shell. This was the 
same fascinating game. 

It was not long that Crocker watched 
the stranger toy with the shells, for the 
sheriff soon appeared on the rock and 
signaled. He knew that he had found 
his trail in the sand. The man sprang 
up and prepared to mount. Crocker 
skirted the trail along the overhanging 
ledge, took up his position behind a pro- 
jecting boulder, and waited for the man 
to come up with his string of horses. 

It was going to be the easiest trick he 
had ever done—to hold up the man and 
gather in the horses. The sheriff would 
be an hour or more sounding the drift 
on the tops above. When he and his 
party came out at the landslide, as they 
planned, Crocker figured that he would 
be well along on the back trail. His face 
crinkled with a smile, as he thought of 
the game he was going to play. 

As the man came around the short 
turn, humming a snatch of a song, 
Crocker stepped from behind the rock 
and bent his gun down on him. 

“Hands up!” he called. 

The stranger stopped, dropped the 
reins, and stretched his hands toward 
the sky. 

The horses shied a little and crowded, 
but a reassuring word from Crocker 
quieted them. 

“Now, then, young fellow, just un- 
buckle that cannon you’re totin’ and toss 
it over,” commanded Crocker. 

The stranger obeyed promptly. 

“Helpin’ to catch Dick Crocker, I 
s’pose? Well, you’ve got a big job cut 
out ahead of you,” Crocker continued. 
The man made no reply. 

“Where you from?” 

“New York. was the answer. 

“What you out here for?” asked 
Crocker. 
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“For my health.” 

“Um; expect to find it hidin’ up here 
in the rocks, I s’pose?” sneered Crocker. 

“No, I loaned it to a fellow in New 
York who was trying to start a new 
cemetery,” he answered, dismounting. 

“Hey!  Stiddy there!” exclaimed 
Crocker. ‘What you goin’ to do?” 

“I’m going to get down. I won't bite 
you. Keep me covered, if you're 
afraid,” he said, extending his hand to 


Crocker. ‘“There’s my mit—let’s get 
acquainted. What’s next on the pro- 
gram? What, the ice pitcher?” he 


said, as Crocker stepped back and re- 
fused the open palm. 

“Oh, very well; maybe there was a 
fly in the last glass,” he added, as he 
dropped his hand to his side and sol- 
emnly viewed the heavy repeater point- 
ing toward his belt. “What do we do 
now?” he continued. ‘Shake once more 
to see who pays for the last round—or 
maybe it’s to see who walks home,” he 
added, as he nodded toward the horses 
and smiled. 

“You got any more artil’ry ‘bout 
you?” asked Crocker, keeping to the 
cold, mechanical part of the proposition. 


i” HE DREW HIMSELF UP TO THE 


ROUGH BRINK AND LOOKED 
OVER. 


“No—you have the whole armory, 
Mister—I didn’t catch the name,” he 
replied, with a slight rising inflection. 

“You’ve got some empty nut shells— 
three of ’em,” said Crocker. 

The stranger started a trifle, then 
quickly recovered. 

“Mind reader, eh? Yes, I’m the 
party with the shells—caught with the 
goods—but honestly willing to divide 
the gilt for two minutes’ start up the 
alley,” he said, slowly taking the shells 
from his pocket and lining them up on 
the back of his hand. Quickly throwing 
them into the air, he caught them with 
the same hand, as they descended. 

“Want to see ’em run?” he asked. 

“Yes—I want to see em run, and 
just how you do it, too,” answered 
Crocker. 

They moved over to a smooth stone, 
as if by common consent, and sat down. 
Crocker stood his repeater against a 
rock, drew his revolver, and laid it 
across his knees. 

“Now, then,” said the stranger, “we'll 
place the little pea beneath the shell on 
the end, in this manner—then slowly 
move it under the middle shell—follow 
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me closely — then 
to the shell on 
the other end, and 
drop the shell over 
it, so. Now you 
see we have the 
pea under this shell 
on the end. You 
saw me put it 
there; by virtue of 
the laws govern- 
ing moving bodies, 
it has not moved; 
therefore it is 
there, for I have 
not touched it. 
Will you kindly 
pick out the shell 
the pea is under?” 
he asked, raising 
his eyes. 

Crocker pointed 
his gun toward the 
shell where he had 
last seen the pea. 

“Ah! but it’s not 
there!” said the 
man, deftly raising 
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who they’re after, 
don’t you? Well, 
I don’t mind tell- 
in’ you, I’m Dick 
Crocker.” 

The stranger 
leaned back on his 
heels and rubbed 
the palms of his 
hands upon his 
knees. 

“Oh, yes — 
Crocker—I never 
could remember 
names,” drawled 
the stranger, “and 
I’ve never seen 
the ‘Who’s Who 
and Why’ book of 
Montana, so you'll 
have to pardon my 
apparent coolness; 
but I’m glad to 
meet you, Mr. 
Crocker, and I 
will accept your 
very generous of- 
fer, and, of course, 


the shell. “It’s - show you how it’s 
here, where we NOW—ONCE MORE; PICK THE done 

” ° 
first put it, when SHELL, PLEASE, HE SAID. “You will ob- 


we started!” He 

lifted the shell, disclosing the pea. “‘Per- 
fectly simple, and simply perfect. Let 
us try again, you following me closely.” 

Again he made the slow, almost 
clumsy passes, moving the pea in plain 
sight from shell to shell, accompanied 
by his running patter—describing each 
separate movement. 

“Now—once more; pick the shell, 
please,” he said. 

Crocker picked, but the pea was not 
there. 

“I knew I’d be wrong,” said Crocker 
sharply, “but you’ve got to show me 
how you do it,” as he edged a trifle 
nearer. “You show me, and I'll leave 
you one horse.” 

“One horse?” the stranger repeated, 
looking up quickly and leaving the two 
remaining shells untouched. 

“Yes, one horse. I’m goin’ to take 
the rest. You didn’t think I was here 
on a visit, did you—waiting for Char- 
ley Burhans to welcome me? You know 


’ 


serve,” he contin- 
ued, tipping over the two shells, “it’s not 
under any of them. It’s here, between 
my fingers,” holding up his hand, the 
palm toward Crocker, showing the pea 
between the first and second fingers. 

“Now, then,” he began, “in order to 
do this your fingers must be just the 
right size and fit closely together. Let’s 
see your right hand—rub it perfectly dry 
—there—now, with the back turned 
toward me stick it up in front of me.” 

Crocker slipped his gun from his right 
hand into his left, and leaned slightly 
forward, steadying himself with his gun 
hand on the stone. He rubbed his right 
hand upon his shirt, then raised it as 
directed. 

The stranger took it into his own and 
carelessly placed both his thumbs on the 
back of Crocker’s uplifted hand, extend- 
ing his small fingers well around into 
the rough palm. He drew it up slowly, 
and appeared to scrutinize the irregular 
intervals between the crooked fingers. 
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Suddenly Crocker felt his hand bend 
back until the tips of his fingers almost 
touched his forearm, until the bones in 
his wrist seemed at the point of break- 
ing. Instinctively, as he realized that he 
had been tricked, he tried to throw the 
gun around to pull, but a sharp kick 
on his wrist loosened his fingers about 
the butt and the gun skidded across the 
broad stone. Before he could recover 
the man had freed himself and picked 
up the weapon. 

“Now I come!” he said as he covered 
Crocker. “That beats the three-shell 
game to the post by a clear sky. You 
ought to learn that before you go in for 
the higher branches. It’s called the 
‘wrist grind.’ Why, every cash-girl on 
Sixth Avenue knows that trick as well 
as she knows her own name.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” was all that 
Crocker could offer, as he rose, rubbing 
his tingling wrist. 

“You mean you have 
been,” said the small, 
freckled-faced man. 


“And now that I have ; 9 


caught you,” he contin- 
ued, his thin lips curling 
into a smile, “I don’t 
know whether to put 
you in the basket or 
throw you back. What 
is the law on suckers in 
Montana?” 

“Well —there seems 
to be plenty of ’em, any- 
way,” replied Crocker, 
catching the spirit of the 
thing in spite of his posi- 
tion. “ ‘One born every 
minit,’ holds good here, 
same as anywhere, I 
guess,” he added. 

“And you say your 
name is Crocker?” asked 
the man. 

“Yes, that’s my name 
all right.” 

“And I assume you're 
wanted for something— 
like—’er—horse - steal- 
ing maybe—around 
here?” inquired the 
stranger, slightly mum- 
bling the words. 
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“Well, I was, about four years ago,” 
Crocker admitted. 

“What are you doing around here 
now—trying to break into jail?” 

“No—not ’specially. I come across 
the line, just because I couldn’t stay 
away any longer. I just had to come 
back. Maybe you don’t know what it’s 
like, young feller, to be hankerin’ to 
come across, knowin’ the minit you do 
they'll set the dogs on you. I stood it 
as long as I could, but the hankerin’ got 
the best of me, and I took the chance.” 

“Been workin’ at your trade lately?” 
asked the man, turning his head slightly 
and dropping the lid of one eye. 

“No—I ain’t touched a bit of horse- 
hide that wasn’t mine in four years.” 

“What were you running away for, 
then ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Crocker, 
“as they say ‘confession saves time for 
the jury.’ As I set in Sheedy’s last night, 





““WE’VE BEEN AFTER A HALF-BREED WHO KILLED 
ONE OF CHARLEY’S HERDERS SOME TIME 
YESTERDAY AFTERNOON.” 
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Charley Burhans come in, and I thought 
he recognized me. As he’s got to be 
sheriff since I left, I thought I’d better 
hit the trail. I was right, for they got 
after me purty closelike—you know that 
—and I made for the Ox-Bow. My 
pony blowed out, and I had to leave her. 
So I thought I’d cut across here, afoot, 
and trust to luck to straddle something 
on the trail beyond, to help me back 
across the line again. 

“Charley figured out just what I in- 
tended to do and was goin’ to hot-foot 
me up there in the old stone pile. I 
heard you all talkin’ and I figured out 
that I could beat him and the boys at the 
game. It went all right until you took 
a hand and stacked the cards against me. 
Now I s’pose I'll be settlin’ on account 
of my curiosity to see your hand.” 

For a short interval the man was si- 
lent. Then, looking Crocker squarely 
in the eye, he cleared his throat and said, 
“I believe you are telling the truth, 
prisoner.” 

“Telling the truth? Why you know 
it’s the truth. You all have been hunt- 
in’ me since last night, ain’t you?” 
snapped Crocker. 

“No,” said the man, “we've been after 
a half-breed who killed one of Charley’s 
herders some time yesterday afternoon. 
I never heard of you before.” 

Crocker took off his hat and scratched 
his head. Then he scratched the beard 
beneath his chin. In fact, every part 
of his body itched with surprise. 

“Young feller,” he drawled, when his 
voice returned, “if I’ve got anything 
worth takin’ take it, but leave me one 
horse—my little lame mare—and turn 
your back just five minutes. I’m a free- 
born American citizen, but I never felt 
the need of a foreign flag more’n I do 
this minit. I’ve got business that’s” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the 
stranger, lowering the revolver and 
weighing it in his hands. “You and I 
have nothing to quarrel about. I may 
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be taking a long cance, but here’s your 
gun; you look too healthy to pen up.” 

He handed the weapon back to Crock- 
er, who quickly slipped it into the hol- 
ster. 

“As for the mare—” continued the 
man, “well, she don’t belong in my 
string, that’s sure. You say she belongs 
to you, and I guess the law—I mean that 
branch of it that’s cutting across the rock 
pile—will stand for a man’s taking his 
own, wherever he sees it.” 

“Well, you sure are the right kind of 
stuff, young feller,” exclaimed Crocker, 
hurrying into the bunch of horses and 
cutting out the pony. “I hope you won’t 
get into any trouble over this,” he add- 
ed, as he turned her head across the trail 
and eagerly accepted his repeater the 
man was handing up to him. * 

“Don’t you worry about me—I get 
my living taking chances,” the man re- 
plied. 

“Um, that makes me think,” said 
Crocker slowly, “and I ain’t meanin’ to 
give you any advice either, but the fel- 
ler I saw workin’ them shells in Chey- 
enne stopped a lead sinker out of a forty- 
five with his stomach.” 

“And I heard Charley Burhans say,” 
the man replied, imitating Crocker’s 
drawl, “that a man who couldn’t tell 
his own horses always stopped breath- 
ing because the rope was too tight about 
his collar.” 

Crocker stared at him a moment, 
while the meaning grew clear. 

“Um—I’m goin’ across into Canada. 
My nerve’s too unstiddy for anything 
but freightin’ supplies.” 

“Good-bye,” said the man. 

“Good-bye,” answered Crocker, set- 
tling himself into the saddle. 

When he had ridden past the sharp 
turn and well into the trail beyond, he 
drew his revolver from the holster and 
swung out the cylinder—it was empty. 

“Slicker than grease,” he muttered, 
“and me lookin’ at him all the time.” 














HOW TO BUILD A 
FIREPROOF CAMP 


hy Willtam D. Brinckle” 


Diagrams by the Author 


KUNK LAKE, Nov. 13— 

Heavy bush fires are burning 

in this vicinity. Compara- 

tively little damage is reported 

as yet, but unless snow falls 

soon the cabins on Tomcat 
Mountain and along Tobacco Juice 
Creek will probably be destroyed.” 

Yes, and your cabin is on Tomcat 
Mountain—with two canoes and most 
of your duffle inside and a bunch of 
dead scrub pines not two feet away from 
the back door! Well—it can’t be 
helped, of course, but it will mean a 
couple or three hundred dollars and a 
week’s time, just when you can’t possi- 
bly spare either, to replace that camp. 
Let’s see—your office is in a fireproof 

building, isn’t it? And your apartment 
house is fireproof, too? Well, then— 
of course; but it’s all rot to talk of mak- 
ing a camp fireproof, away off twenty 
miles from anywhere! In the first 
place, it couldn’t be done; and in the 
second place, it would cost a perfectly 
sinful sum! 


That’s the common belief, no doubt; 
but as a matter of fact, a reasonably 
fireproof cabin may be built quite 
cheaply and readily. The transporta- 
tion is a simple matter—some sacks of 
cement, some packages of hair or fiber, 
a few sheets of metal lath—that’s all! 
They will go by canoe as readily as any 
other duffle, though one may need to 
repack the cement in smaller bags and 
possibly shorten the lath. 

Some plasterer’s tools will also be 
needed. A shovel, a hoe, two or three 
buckets, and a couple of trowels are all 
that one really needs, besides staples for 
the lath, nails, hatchet, saw, and axe. 
Oh, yes, we need some small metal- 
frame windows, glazed with wire glass, 
and possibly some tin or asbestos to 
cover the door. 

Now, suppose all these are dumped 
out on the beach, just below the camp 
site, what’s the next thing? First, we cut 
some poles, two or three inches thick; 
setting these in the ground, about eight- 
een inches apart, we build a sort of 
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cage, setting the windows in position 
and framing up for doorways. On top 
set plates; over these come the rafters, 
of the same material. The ridge pole 
should be a good stout log, six inches 
thick at least, for the roof is quite heavy. 
Here and there, say at every third 
rafter, a tie-pole should run across to 





OF FRAME-WORK. 


END ELEVATION 


keep the walls from spreading out under 
the thrust of the roof. These tie-poles 
are excellent things to hang clothes and 
blankets over, by the way. 

Each column of the open porch may 
be either one large log, or a cluster of 
small poles; it will be all the same, 
when plastered in. Now cover the roof 
with small cross-saplings, an inch or so 
in thickness, set rather close together— 
say three or four inches apart. 

Next comes the metal lath. Cover 
the entire outside of the building with 
this—roof, sides, columns, and all. The 
lath must overlap at least an inch wher- 
ever two sheets join. If they do not fit 
closely, tie them together with wire. 
The edges and under sides of all pro- 
jecting eaves must be carefully covered ; 
in short, no wood must be exposed any- 
where that flame could get at. The 
under side of the roof, in the open liv- 
ing room, must also be lathed, with all 
beams and ridge poles. The metal win- 
dow frames are usually made with pro- 
jecting clips, or teeth to catch the lath. 
These clips are then clinched down, hold- 
ing all securely. If there are no teeth, 
consult the metal window man about it. 
He will have some alternate device, no 
doubt. 

Now for the chimney. You may, of 
course, make it of stone, but if you have 
any boards it will be better to build up 
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a regular form into which the concrete 
may be poured; this gives fireplace and 
chimney all in one piece of solid con- 
crete. ‘This concrete should be mixed 
of the same proportions as for the floors. 

When all these things are done, one 
is ready for the plastering. This may 
be done by amateurs. I have plastered a 
small pigeon-house in this way and 
found it not very difficult, but it is 
better, if possible, to have a regular 
plasterer. Mix the cement with any 
sand you can get (so long as it is rea- 
sonably free from clay) in the propor- 
tion of one part cement, by measure, to 
three of sand. Work it well together 
and add water until it is of the right 
consistency to work well. A quantity 
of hair or fiber should be mixed in also. 
But a word of caution:—cement sets 
very rapidly, so never wet up more than 
you can use in half an hour, under any 
circumstances. 

Now plaster everything, outside, one 
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ELEVATION OF THE COMPLETED 
BUILDING. 


END 


coat. Let it stand twenty-four hours, 
and then plaster the other side of the 
walls; the roof, of course, can be plas- 
tered only on one side. At the time you 
go over the first coat with a second do 
the same to the roof. Then one more 
coat on the other side and the work is 
done. 

This will give you solid, reinforced, 
concrete walls and roof, two inches or 
so in thickness, and not only fireproof 
but practically indestructible. The roof 
will not be entirely waterproof, so give 
it a coat or two of some of the special 
paints that come for the purpose, and 
you will have no trouble. 



















































































AS THE FRONT WOULD LOOK 


Just cement and sand, as I have 
noted, will do quite well for the plaster- 
ing, but if you can get lime it is better 
to mix up some ordinary lime-and-sand 
mortar, and to this add twenty per cent 
of cement. It is not only cheaper and 
easier to put on, but gives a clean white 
exterior that is more pleasing than the 
cold gray of the cement. And speaking 
of color, select a dark green tint for the 
waterproof paint on the roof. It will 
harmonize best. 

If you wish an extra touch, throw all 
the outside plaster work full of pebbles 
while it is yet soft; this not only gives 
a most attractive effect, but keeps stains 
and dirt from showing. 

The flooring is the next considera- 
tion. Make a mixture of one part of dry 
cement, three of sand, and five of large 
pebbles, or, if you have a bank of sand 
and gravel near you, use six of this to 
one of cement. Pour in water, and turn 
the mass over until it is thoroughly wet 
and well mixed, then spread it over the 
earth floor, three inches thick, ramming 
and packing it down with a heavy log 
rammer. Let this set twenty-four hours, 
then cover with an inch or two of the 
same mixture specified for the walls, 
save only that there must be no lime in 
any floor material. 

The doors may be of boards, or flat 
slabs; as an extra precaution, you may 
cover them with tin, though there is 
very little risk of any ordinary fire 
reaching them, sheltered as they are by 
the porch. There is, by the way, a fire- 
proof paint made by several different 
concerns; three thick coats of this would 
answer nearly as well as the tin. 


WHEN THE WORK WAS DONE. 


The design shown here may not fit 
just your needs, but of course such 
other arrangement as one chooses could 
be carried out in the same way. This 
cabin will be safe from any ordinary 
outside fire; should you wish an abso- 
lutely fireproof structure, secure against 
the matches of malicious or careless 
marauders, a little different method is 
needful. There is a system of light 
metal studding, made quite cheaply by 
a large Middle Western firm (the name 
will be sent on request) ; this studding 
will be used instead of the logs and 
poles. Or, should you prefer, the whole 
camp may be of thick concrete—roof, 
sides, and all. This means the putting 
up of a complete form out of rough 
boards, into which the concrete is 
poured; afterwards the boards are torn 
away, leaving a solid building in one 
piece. 

But in this construction, one must re- 
inforce everything with expanded metal, 
and no attempt should be made to do 
the work without exact plans and speci- 
fications. Any competent architect or 
engineer can prepare these, and an in- 
telligent carpenter can readily carry 
them out. A large part of the expense 
will be in building the forms; after these 
are up, it is a simple matter to pour the 
concrete. 

No doubt, one will ask, ‘‘ What’s the 
cost of this?’ A pertinent question, in- 
deed, yet very difficult to answer. Plas- 
tering on metal lath costs anywhere 
from fifty cents to a dollar and a half 
per square yard, according to wages of 
workmen, expense of material, and so 
on; and all else in the same proportion. 
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If one does the work one’s self, the cost 
will be quite small; no doubt any build- 
ing supply concern can make up an esti- 
mate of the amount of material needed 
for a structure of this size, or a con- 
tractor can give an approximate bid for 
the whole thing. It’s quite useless for 
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us to attempt giving any figures at all, 
without an accurate knowledge of local 
conditions. ‘The cost might be seventy 
dollars, it might be seven hundred! In 
one case, you do all the work yourself; 
in the other, you transport high-priced 
mechanics far into the wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
In Death Cajon 
ARTH crouched at the 


water’s edge, striving to 

pierce the murk with his 

eyes, but the blackness was 

like a wall. By and by 

the outlying embers of the 
fire began to glow faintly, but there was 
another splash and every spark was 
quenched. Bending his head, he strained 
his ears. For a long time there was no 
sound from across the river; then little 
by little, and softly, he heard them set 
to work like mice behind a wainscot. 
There was a singular, measured fall- 
ing of stones, which at first he could not 
interpret; then it suddenly occurred to 
him they were building a barricade 
across their little terrace and he cheered, 
for the act was opposed to any design of 
immediate flight. But then he thought, 
Mary, behind the wall, could easily hold 
the crossing by daylight, while the two 
men escaped with Natalie. Somehow, 
he must get across first. 

He searched noiselessly among the 
stones above the water line for drift- 
wood and succeeded in picking up a stick 
here and a branch there. Four of the 








stouter pieces he tied in a square with 
the rope that bound his pack and upon 
this frame he piled a crib of sticks, of 
sufficient buoyancy to float his clothes, 
his pack, and his gun. Then he stripped 
to the skin and waded cautiously into 
the water. It was of an icy coldness 
that bit like a great burn and forced the 
breath out of his lungs like a squeezed 
bellows. But he set his jaw and struck 
out, towing his little raft with the end 
of the rope between his teeth. 

He headed straight across, leaving it 
to the current to carry him safely below 
the camp. Ordinarily, fifty strokes 
would have carried him over, but the 
terrible cold congealed the very sap of 
his body and the clumsy little raft of- 
fered as much resistance as a log. He 
could not tell how far he was carried 
down. Reaching the other side at last, 
he could scarcely crawl out on the stones. 
He was too stiff to attempt to draw on 
his clothes; the best he could do was to 
roll in his blankets and writhe to restore 
the circulation. 

His limbs were rigid; his feet and 
hands wholly numb, but the will rules 
even bodily exhaustion. He would not 
tolerate the thought of weakness; he 
would get warm; and his reluctant 
blood was forced at last to resume its 
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course through his veins. Warmth re- 
turned with excruciating pain. He con- 
ceded his worn body a little rest—for 
he knew they could not get their horses 
before morning—but in an hour, dressed 
and with his peck and his gun on his 
back, he was crawling back toward 
Grylls’s camp. 
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ness, thick, velvety, palpable as lamp- 
black. 

After measuring the inches of a long 
and painful journey over the stones, he 
sensed at last that he was drawing near 
the camp again. He redoubled his cau- 
tion, hugging close to the wall of rock. 
Presently it fell away to the right, and 

















GRYLLS CHUCKLED FATLY. 
OF THE PLEASURE 


This shore of the river, like the other, 
was formed by fragments and masses of 
rock which had fallen from the cliffs 
above. He made his way with infinite 
caution, giving heed to every foothold 
and feeling before him with his hands. 
Fortunately there was little snow to ob- 
struct him, for what had descended into 
the gorge was lodged in the crevices of 
the stones. He crawled over heaps of 
rubble, digging his toes in, to keep from 
sliding into the water, and there were 
great hundred-ton boulders, over which 
he dragged himself on his stomach. 
Above the cafion there were no stars 
visible; below, it was wrapped in dark- 


“WHat! AND DEPRIVE 
OF HER COMPANY?” 


ME 


before him he distinguished a faint whit- 
ish blur that he knew for the tepee. He 
stretched himself out to listen. Under 
all was the deadened boom of the falls; 
below him an indefinable murmur rose 
from the smooth river, and an occasional 
eddy slapped the stones; in front he was 
vaguely conscious of the three persons 
moving to and fro, and he heard the 
dull chink of each stone, as it ground its 
edges on the pile. They had relaxed 
their caution somewhat; once or twice 
a stone, rolling out of place, plumped 
into the water. They were at work at 
the other end of their barricade from 
Garth. 
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He considered what he should do. 
His brain was working very clearly— 
dragging his exhausted body along after, 
as it were, for excitement and over-ex- 
ertion had produced a curious feeling of 
detachment from it. As he waited 
there, the work on the barricade ceased 
and a whispered consultation was heard. 
If he could only hear! Afterwards two 
figures approached the tepee and en- 
tered. Instantly Garth let himself down 
over the rocks behind and, snaking his 
body through the bit of herbage on the 
flat, applied his ear to the bottom of the 
canvas. 

He heard Mabyn’s voice ask queru- 
lously: ‘““What was it you said to her 
just now?” 

“Told her to sit on top of the wall 
and watch,” Grylls answered carelessly. 
“They can’t cross the river until morn- 
ing, but we ain’t taking any chances, just 
the same. She’s to watch, too, that the 
lady doesn’t try to sneak the raft across 
to her friends.” 

“You're going to clear out in the 
morning?” Mabyn asked anxiously. 

“Not on your life!” the other coolly 
returned. “We got shelter and good 
water here, the horses are safe above, 
and we command the only crossing of 
the river. We'll sit right here until 
their grub runs out. They can’t have 
brought much!” 

“The police may hear,” Mabyn mur- 
mured, 

“Let ’em come and welcome,” said 
Grylls. ‘They know me! As for you, 
I guess a man can take a journey with 
his lawful wife, can’t he?” 

There was a pause. A match was 
struck. Garth guessed that Grylls was 
resuming his interrupted smoke. 

“Seems to me we hold pretty much 
all the trumps,” he went on compla- 
cently. “My idea is, Pevensey’s all 
alone over there. That was a pretty 
smart rap on the nut the boy got. But 
even if there’s two of them, what can 
they do? We’ve got cover, and they’ve 
got to show themselves; it’s a funny 
thing if we can’t pot them easy. We 
got a right to; they killed our man 
first.” 

“Hadn’t I better ride on with her to 
the Slavi Indians?” Mabyn suggested in 
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a tone that he labored to make sound 
off-hand. 

Grylls chuckled fatly. ““What! And 
deprive me of the pleasure of her com- 
pany?” he said mockingly. “I guess 
not!” 

Mabyn was silent. Garth dimly ap- 
prehended what a torment of impotent 
fear and rage the creature must be en- 
during. He had delivered himself hand 
and foot into Grylls’s power, and Grylls 
no longer even kept up a pretense of 
hiding his own designs on Natalie. 

“Better turn in,” Grylls said indif- 
ferently. “No need for you to watch 
to-night. I’ll have a snooze myself and 
go out and relieve Mary before it gets 
light.” 

Garth had heard enough; they were 
all placed for him and his way was 
clear. He softly drew himself around 
the further side of the tepee, pausing 
long between moves in order to listen. 
Both their lives depended on his making 
no sound now; every faculty he pos- 
sessed was bent on it; he took half an 
hour to make thirty feet. He circled 
the inside edge of the little triangle of 
flat ground, keeping in the shadow of 
the piled rocks. Crossing the little 
stream that issued over the flat was 
hardest, but he managed it, patiently 
studying each move in advance. Fi- 
nally he approached the tent. Beyond 
he fancied he could distinguish the vague 
outline of the wall running across and 
upon it a huddled figure, a mere hint of 
substance against the pit of darkness 
behind. 

He felt his way around the tent. He 
found the canvas of the back wall was 
made in one piece. With shaking fingers 
he drew his knife out of ‘its sheath and, 
inserting the point in the center of the 
stuff, softly drew it back and forth, a 
stroke at a time. His heart was beating 
like a trip-hammer; he swallowed his 
sobbing breath. Every instant he ex- 
pected to hear Natalie scream from 
within. 

He severed the last thread at last and 
put up his knife. He parted the flaps 
and listened for sounds from within in 
an agony of indecision. He could not 
tell if she slept or was awake; he dared 
not so much as whisper her name; and 
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if he touched her and she slept, how 
could she help but awake with a cry! 

But she was not asleep and she had 
all her wits about her. Close to his 
ear, a voice soft as a zephyr in the 
grass whispered his name. A trembling 
breath of relief escaped his lips, and in- 
stantly an arm was wreathed about his 
neck and a soft cheek pressed against 
his rough one. He caught her to him; 
her slim frame quivered through and 
through. It was his own Natalie; the 
feel of her! the fragrance of her! Life 
holds but one such moment. 

“T knew you’d come! I knew you'd 
come!” she breathed in his ear. 

Her terrible agitation was the means 
of calming his own. He had to be cool 
for both. He pressed her close to him, 
stroking her hair. 


“Brave, brave Natalie!” he whis- 
pered. “Not a sound, till we are 
clear!” 


He gave her a moment to recover 
herself, letting his encircling arms speak 
the comfort and cheer he could not 
utter. Little by little the piteous trem- 
bling subsided and the rigid form re- 
laxed. 

“Ready now?” he whispered. 

She nodded eagerly. 

“T lead the way,” he breathed in her 
ear, “and you keep close at my heels. 
Take it easy. It must be hands and 
knees and an inch at a time.” 

Natalie pressed his hand to her lips. 

He crawled through the hole and 
waited for her outside. She made no 
sound. He touched her reassuringly, 
and realised with a pang how she was 
handicapped, with one arm in a sling. 
They crept back around the foot of the 
piled rocks, dragging themselves a foot 
at a time with tense muscles and waiting 
long between. By the touch of her 
hand on his foot he knew she followed 
close. Looking over his shoulder, he 
sensed the huddled figure still motion- 
less on the wall. 

He could not have told what gave 
the alarm. They had reached the rivu- 
let, when suddenly Mary leaped off the 
wall with a cry that brought the two 
men tumbling out of the tepee. 

Garth, springing to his feet, seized 
Natalie’s hand and pulled her after him. 
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“Come on!” he whispered cheerily. 
“We're safe now!” 

They scrambled up over the stones 
of the watercourse, careless of the noise 
they made. 

“What is it?” 
shout below. 

A sentence in Cree explained. 

“Watch the raft!” he shouted. 
bring her back!” 

They heard him run heavily toward 
them. Hastily unslinging his gun, Garth 
sent a shot at random through the dark- 


they heard Grylls 


ad is || 


ness. They heard the bullet spring off 
a stone. The steps ceased. 
“By God! he’s up there!” cried 


Grylls thickly. “Come back, Mabyn! 
We'll get ’em easy in the morning!” 

There was no further sound of pur- 
suit. 


As they climbed, Garth searched from 
side to side, as well as he could in the 
darkness, for a suitable spot to make a 
stand. High above the level of the 
river, a huge cube of rock, resting 
squarely in the bottom of the ravine and 
forcing the stream to travel around it, 
offered what he wanted. One side of 
the boulder lay against a steep rocky 
wall, and in the angle was a secure niche 
for Natalie. 

Her courage failed a little when she 
saw he meant to stop. “Not here! Not 
here!” she protested nervously. “We 
must put miles between us before morn- 
ing!” 

“The way home lies back across the 
river,’ Garth said gently. 

“Then why did you come up here!” 
she said a little wildly. “They'll never 
let us back!” 

His heart ached for her, at the 
thought of what she must still go 
through. “Courage! for one more day, 
my Natalie!” he urged, drawing her to 
him. “We can’t start without horses 
and food, and those I have to win for 
you!” 

“You make me ashamed!” she whis- 
pered. 

He heard no more whimpering. 

Garth, appreciating the vital necessity 
of sleep if he was to keep his wits about 
him next day, lay down in his blankets 


while Natalie kept watch. With the 























































GARTH, SPRINGING TO HIS FEET, 
SEIZED NATALIE’S HAND AND 
PULLED HER AFTER HIM. 


first tinge of gray overhead, she woke 
him, as he had bid her. 

“If we only had a good breakfast to 
begin on!” were his waking words. 
“And there’s nothing but raw flour and 
water.” : 

Natalie, in answer to this prayer, pro- 
duced a flat package from her dress 
which proved to contain bread and 
meat. “I always kept something, in 
case I should be able to get away,” she 
explained. 

They ate, sitting quietly side by side 
in the darkness—they could even laugh 
a little together now—and they arose 
vastly refreshed. 

Garth climbed the big rock to wait 
for daylight to reveal the strength and 
the weakness of the position he had 
chosen. The top of the rock formed a 
flat plane slightly inclined toward their 
rear, and, lying at full length upon it, 
he could shoot over the edge without 
exposing more than the top of his head. 
He lifted up a a heavy stone or two and 
stood them along the edge for further 
protection. Then he waited—waited 












for hours it seemed to him, looking and 
looking down the ravine until his eyes 
were fit to start out of his head and he 
could see nothing; but, lo! when he 
looked again the light was there! 

On the whole he was satisfied. His 
rock commanded the entire ravine be- 
low; it was as steep as a pair of stairs. 
There was not a stick of herbage be- 
low; only a trough of heaped and 
broken rock masses. On either hand 
they were shut in by straight, lead- 
colored walls of rock, and at the bottom 
of the ravine, the forbidding, mist-gray 
wall of the main gorge cut off the view. 
In front and on the left they were amply 
protected; their right flank was the 
weak spot. Above them on this side 
part of the wall of the ravine had given 
way some ages past, and a bit of the 
plain had sunk down. The hollow thus 
formed contained a grove of gaunt trees 
and underbrush. If their assailants, 
under cover of the rocks on the way, 
ever climbed to it, Garth and Natalie 
would be badly off indeed. 

It was a grim figure that the first 
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rays of light revealed sitting on the big 
rock. Garth had lost his hat long ago 
and he was both unshaven and unshorn. 
He crouched, hugging his knees, with his 
rifle across his lap and his sheepskin 
coat hung over his shoulders, ready to 
fling off when he needed to act. The 
flannel shirt beneath was in rags and 
his moccasins mere apologies for foot- 
covering. But to Natalie, regarding the 
cool, bright shine of his eyes, as he 
smiled down on her, he was wholly 
beautiful. She was scarcely better off; 
her pale face was framed in a sad wreck 
of a limp and stained felt hat, but she 
could smile, too; and Garth had never 
found her lovelier in her bravery. 

The suspense was well-nigh intoler- 
able—and so they fell to chaffing. 

“If mother could only see us now!” 
said Garth with a grin. 

“IT feel like a white cat coming out 
of a coal bin,” said Natalie. “‘ ‘What’s 
the use!’ she says, looking round at 
herself. “The job is too big to tackle! 
If I were only a black cat it wouldn’t 
show!’ ” 

“You could walk right on as Liz, the 
girl bandit of the Rockies,” said Garth. 

“Don’t you talk!” she retorted. 
“You look as if Liz had missed her cue, 
and you’d been through the saw-mill by 
mistake !” 

And then Garth saw a black sleeve 
sticking out from behind a rock in the 
ravine below and he got down to busi- 
ness. A little sigh of relief escaped him 
at the sight of his enemies at last. He 
fired. The shot went wide. 

Natalie sank back in her corner, 
deathly pale and with a hand over her 
lips to keep from crying out. Her part 
was harder than his. 

He called down to her reassuringly. 
“All right! Only a try-out!” 

Farther down, a second figure showed 
briefly, scrambling up the right-hand 
side of the trough. Garth fired—a frac- 
tion of a second too late. He could 
scarcely credit such nimble agility in a 
figure so gross. It was Grylls. Thus 
two of them were accounted for. 
Searching for the third, he saw the black 
crown of a hat projecting above a stone 
on the other side of the ravine. This 
was an easy mark; he aimed and fired 
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with a savage satisfaction. The hat dis- 
appeared, but again he knew somehow 
that his bullet had not found its mark. 

At the same moment Grylls won a 
rock a yard higher up. He was not 
coming up the bottom of the ravine, 
but aiming obliquely up the side for the 
trees high above. Garth, grimly cov- 
ering his shelter, saw him bob his head 
around, a bare, cropped, tousled head, 
like a hiding schoolboy’s. Quick as he 
was with the trigger, Grylls was quick- 
er. The bullet flattened itself harm- 
lessly beyond. 

As he shot there was a scramble 
across the ravine and he saw the other 
figure had mounted. The hat, Mabyn’s 
hat, again showed and he took another 
shot at it. This time the bullet knocked 
it spinning off the rifle barrel which 
upheld it, and in a flash Garth under- 
stood how neatly they were fooling him. 
Each in turn drew his fire, while the 
other made an advance. He resolved 
to shoot no more. 

Meanwhile the first one he had 
glimpsed, which must be Mary, had not 
moved from the middle of the ravine. 
Some of the stones were moved, and he 
guessed she had made a permanent shel- 
ter there. There was a shot from be- 
low, and the bullet flattened itself on 
the heavy base of rock. Holding his 
hand, Garth awaited a second shot. He 
saw a tiny white puff at last, and 
marked the aperture whence it issued. 
The bullet hurtled whiningly overhead. 
Steadying his gun on the edge of the 
rock, he took a careful aim, but the 
other spoke first. It was a marvelous 
shot—or a chance one. The bullet 
splintered the edge of the stone protect- 
ing Garth’s head and sang off. <A 
jagged sliver of stone plowed across the 
back of his extended hand. He ex- 
claimed as in casual surprise and his 
gun exploded harmlessly in the air. He 
looked at his hand stupidly, as at an 
alien member, then suddenly he under- 
stood and whipping out his handkerchief 
bound up the wound, knotting the linen 
with teeth and fingers. 

Up to this moment Garth had been 
playing a dispassionate game, but he re- 
turned to his loophole conscious of a 
great surge of cold rage against those 
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below. He yearned to get even and he 
could wait for it. Mabyn exposed his 
hat tantalizingly ; Grylls shot out a foot, 
or bobbed up his head—but Garth saved 
his bullets. He would not even try to 
pierce the sharpshooter’s defenses again. 
An occasional shot came from there, but 
never such another as the last. 

Finally Grylls changed his tactics. 
From behind his rock he taunted Garth 
vilely. The walls of the ravine rever- 
berated horridly with the sound of the 
sudden human voice. But Garth still 
bided his time, merely adding the insult 
of the words to Natalie’s ears to the 
score of his rage. 

Natalie, in the meantime, thankful to 
have something to do, had been piling 
stones as heavy as she could lift, on the 
rock behind him. She had torn the sling 
from her arm and was using the weaker 
member to steady the other. 

Garth, fearful that Grylls might suc- 
ceed in flanking them at last, ordered 
her to climb up behind him and, with- 
out turning his head, told her how to 
make a little parapet along the top of 
the rock on the exposed side. 

Garth finally got his chance. A little 
stone rolled down from Mabyn’s hid- 
ing-place and he instantly trained his 
gun on the spot. Mabyn, miscalculat- 
ing, or losing his head, suddenly scurried 
for the next rock. Garth had marked 
it. Mabyn gained it, but before he 
could pull his legs after him the rifle 
spoke. There was a scream of pain and 
Mabyn’s body, sliding from behind the 
rock, rolled and dropped heavily from 
stone to stone. A leg caught in a fissure 
and stayed him; he hung head down- 
wards, writhing in hideous, theatrical 
postures of agony, and screaming like a 
woman. Garth, thinking of Natalie, 
longed to send a shot to still the noise, 
but his hand was held by his promise to 
Rina. 

It was all over in a minute after that. 
Grylls, careless of the other’s fate, scram- 
bled up from stone to stone. Garth 
peppered his course with bullets, but the 
rocks were scattered so thickly, he need- 
ed to expose himself for scarcely a second 
at atime. He gained the shelter of the 
trees at last. 

An instant of terrible suspense suc- 
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ceeded. Garth made Natalie lie down 
close under the little wall she had been 
building. He crouched over her, him- 
self fully exposed, searching the hillside 
with strained eyes. Suddenly he saw 
the bloated face not thirty yards away. 
Grylls had partly stepped from behind 
a tree and was deliberately taking aim. 
Garth sprang to his knees. The two 
guns spoke at once. Grylls pitched 
headfirst down the steep slope into view 
and rolled down the bare rocks into the 
tiny stream. 

“T’ve got 
triumphantly. 

He toppled over sideways as he spoke. 
Natalie clutched at him wildly, but his 
coat was pulled out of her grasp. He 
slid off the rock and dropped on the 
stones behind. In an instant she was at 
his side. He was already struggling to 
rise—his teeth pressed into his lip until 
the blood oozed between. 


him!” 


shouted Garth 


“Only my left shoulder,’ he mut- 
tered. “I can still shoot. There’s 
Mary, yet. Help me up.” 


Somehow, with her aid, he managed 
to pull himself back on the rock, one 
arm dangling useless. Through his 
loophole, he saw Mary toiling openly 
up the ravine. He showed himself. At 
the sight of him the old woman paused 
and held out her hands as if inviting 
him to shoot. She had left her gun. 
When he made no offer to fire, she 
quietly continued her climb. Garth 
watched her grimly. 

Reaching Grylls’s body, she unwound 
a woolen scarf from about her waist 
and passing it under his shoulders, part- 
ly hoisted his great bulk on her back 
with an incredible effort and started 
down again. Grylls was quite dead; 
his heels thudded limply from stone to 
stone. Long before she reached the bot- 
tom, Garth lost interest in her progress. 
He had fainted. 

Natalie working to restore him, dis- 
tracted, hopeless, crazed, suddenly heard 
a distant shout and, looking up, dis- 
tinguished a little cavalcade winding 
down the face of the great gorge. 
There was a red coat showing plainly 
among them. . 

“Garth! We're saved! We're 
saved!” she cried to his unhearing ears. 
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A GRIM FIGURE THAT THE FIRST RAYS OF LIGHT REVEALED 


SITTING ON THE BIG ROCK. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Told by Charley 


liant day toward the end of win- 

ter, a  broad-shouldered, ruddy 
youth, with dancing blue eyes and a 
capacious smile, came running down a 
side street and catching a certain fence- 
post at full speed, swung himself inside 
the gate with the dexterity of old prac- 
tice, sprang up the steps and banged on 
the door. 

It was opened questioningly by a lit- 
tle mouse of a woman, with great brown 
eyes and gray strands mixing in her 
bright, brown hair. 

The boy flung his arms around her 


i’ the city of Winnipeg on a bril- 


like a bear. “Mother!” he cried 
breathlessly. 
“Charley! My boy!” she gasped. 


He picked her up bodily and, kicking 
the door shut, carried her into the 
cheerful sitting-room, where geraniums 
bloomed on the sunny window-sill and 
a fire danced in the grate. 

“I’m bigger than you are now!” he 
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chuckled joyously. He put her in her 
chair and waltzed about the room, 
touching the well-remembered objects. 
“By Jolly! the very same pictures, the 
good old sofa!” he sang. “Oh, it’s good 
to be home!” 

The mother held out her arms. “My 
boy! My boy!” was all she could say. 

Dropping to his knees, he embraced 
her again. “You dear old lady!” he 
cried. ‘What a trouble I always was! 
It’s your turn to have a good time 
now !” 

“Tt’s enough to have you back,” she 
murmured. 

He gyrated about the room again. 
“Say, I feel as giddy as a puppy after a 
bath! Imagine trolley-cars and baby- 
carriages and show windows and silver 
knives and forks after two years in the 
North. Say, I’ve clean forgot how to 
eat stylish!” 

“How long are you going to stay?” 
she murmured. 

He came to a stand beside her. “I’m 
not going back,” he said in a deeper 
tone. “It’s a bully country and I had a 
whale of a time—but I belong here! 
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I’m going to take care of you now and 
bring up the kids. I’m a man now ’— 
his face changed comically—‘Don’t 
laugh!” he begged. “I used to say that 
all the time, but it’s different now; 
you'll see! I’ve had experience!” 

She held out her arms to him again. 
“Tell me, my son,” she whispered. 


He dropped to the floor beside her 
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But say, that Rina, she’s an out o’ sight 
nurse! She brought me around in great 
shape and the second day afterwards I 
was as peart as you please. ‘That same 
day the fellows from the Crossing 
turned up, Jim Plaskett, the policeman, 
and three others. It was Jim made 
them come, soon as he heard the story. 
Jim’s a peacherino! One of these lean, 


A ROCK A YARD HIGHER UP. 
THE RAVINE, BUT AIMING 


HE 


OBLIQUELY UP THE SIDE FOR THE TREES HIGH ABOVE. 


and laid his head against her knee. 
There, in front of the fire, while the 
sun went down and the early winter 
twilight gathered, he told her the story. 

“When Garth rode away, leaving me 
and Rina in the poplar bluff,” he said 
—reaching that part in due course—“I 
didn’t know much what was happening. 


quiet chaps you can depend on; decent, 
too; clean-mouthed. Oh! Jim’s looked 
up to, I can tell you! 

“They wanted me to rest awhile yet, 
till they came back. But they had 
plenty of spare horses, and Rina and I 
wouldn’t stand for being left behind. 
We rode like sixty all next day and 














camped only fifteen miles from Death 


River. We found the bones of Garth’s 
horse on the way—picked clean; and the 
note he left every place he camped. You 
ought to have heard Jim Plaskett crack 
up Garth’s pluck—and Jim knows! 
“We reached the cafion about half- 
past six in the morning. I’d heard of 
that place from the Indians. Say, it 
was a fearsome spot! a kind of crooked, 
gaping split in the prairie like the pic- 
tures in Dante’s Inferno. The walls 


were as bare and hard and cold as 
black ice, and way down in the bottom 
there was a horrible jelly-like water 
swirling around without making any 
noise. Seems if you couldn’t breathe 
good when you got into the place! 
Minded me of the receiving vault in the 
cemetery. 

“There was a risky little path going 
down and we kept right on. Across the 
river there was a break in the wall 
where a creek came down a steep, wild- 
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looking ravine. At the bottom of it 
we could see a tepee and a tent, but no 
people. Some said they saw a body in 
the ravine, but you couldn’t rightly 
make out. 

“Say, it was horrible!” he whispered. 
“Glad I don’t have dreams! When we 
got down near the water suddenly we 
see old Mary Co-que-wasa come climb- 
ing over a heap of stones that was piled 
on the flat and she was bent almost 
double, half-lifting, half-dragging a man 
by a rope under his arms. It was Nick 
Grylls. He looked dead. 

“We shouted at her, and she looked 
up just once. I saw her face plain. It 
wasn’t surprised or glad or anything— 
just stupid like a breed. She never 
stopped walking. She stepped right off 
the flat rock into the deep water with 
the man on her back and they went out 
of sight, and some bubbles came up.” 

He stopped, staring into the fire. His 
mother caught him to her breast. “Oh, 
my son! what sights were these!” she 
murmured. 

“Mary was a deep one!” Charley said 
slowly. “You couldn’t tell about her! 
I never heard her open her mouth! 

“We hustled down to the edge of the 
water,” he resumed presently. “Jim 
Plaskett threw off his coat and went in 
after them. But it was no use; the cur- 
rent carried them down and it was too 
cold to stay in more than a minute or 
two. We never saw them again. 

“Jim landed on the other side and 
brought us back the raft that was there 
and we all crossed. There was nobody 
in the tents—blankets in a heap, as if 
they’d sprung out of bed suddenly. We 
started to climb the ravine. It was a 
body lying there on the rocks; it was 
Mabyn. Rina was half way to it, be- 
fore any of us saw. He wasn’t dead, 
but he had a bullet clean through both 
legs. 

“Say, that place was full of horrors! 
It stunk of gunpowder, and there were 
little thin layers of smoke hanging quiet 
between the walls. I was near out of 
my head, thinking what had become of 
them. We shouted all the time and by 
and by we got a faint kind of an answer 
back. By Jolly! I went up those rocks 
like a cat. 
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“T found them behind a whopping 
big rock. Garth was stretched out all 
bloody, and she was trying to get his 
coat off. She looked up at me with a 
face like chalk, and when she saw who 
it was, she just gave a little cry like a 
baby and keeled right over. Oh, it was 
pitiful! I carried her down to the 
river. I wouldn’t let ‘anybody else 
touch her. 

“Well, to make a long story short, 
we decided to raft it down the river to 
Fort Ochre instead of trying to win 
back overland to the Crossing. Garth 
had a ball through his shoulder and a 
bashed hand and Mabyn was pretty low. 
It was longer that way, but we could 
carry them comfortable. 

“We built another raft and started 
next morning. Jim Plaskett, Mabyn, 
and Rina went on the first, and Sandy 
Arkess, Garth, Natalie, and I followed 
on the other. The other two fellows 
were to drive all the horses back over 
the prairie. Say, that was quite a jour- 
ney! Garth was getting better and we 
all felt pretty good, sitting round and 
swapping yarns and looking at the scen- 
ery, while the current carried us down. 
When we got out of the gorge, we saw 
any amount of game, coming down as 
quietly as we were. Got a moose right 
on the bank! Gee! that was good meat! 
And at night, say it was out o’ sight! 
sitting there talking about going home, 
and watching the trees march past, and 
a bang-up show of Northern lights up 
above! It was pretty cold. 

“There was the dickens of a pow- 
wow at the fort, when we got there at 
last! It’s great sport being a hero! 
The Bishop and his party were there, 
just ready to start for home, and you 
never saw such a surprised man when 
he saw Garth coming in from the other 
direction. And the old woman—I mean 
Mrs. Bishop—took to Natalie like her 
long-lost mother. 

“Their party was obliged to start at 
once for fear of the river’s closing on 
them and Garth insisted on sending Na- 
talie out with the old lady She kicked 
like anything at leaving him there 
wounded, and I braced him, too, to let 
her stay, but he told me it was for the 
sake of her good name. I didn’t quite 




















see that—why anyone who knew Na- 
talie!—but I suppose he knew best. 

“Garth and I stayed in Fort Ochre. 
The inspector came down the river and 
there was an official investigation. I 
was right in the thick of it. Gee! but 
it was sport! Colonel Whinyates is a 
great little chap!—cheeks as red as 
church cushions, and eyes that pop like 
gooseberries! It was great to hear him 
bawl at the witnesses. But he’s all 
right. Him and I were good friends 
before it was over! 

“Garth told his story and I told mine 
and Rina and Plaskett. And Natalie 
had left what they call a disposition be- 
hind her. Everything was all straight, 
but Garth clinched the matter by call- 
ing Mabyn to testify. He was carried 
in on a stretcher. And blamed if he 
didn’t tell the truth! He'd had a close 
call you see and had what Garth called 
a change of heart. It was Rina did it; 
day and night she never left him! 

“The investigation ended in a love 
feast—that’s what Garth called it. Old 
Colonel shook hands with Garth and 
me and said we were heroes, by Gad! 
He’s a bird. Garth wouldn’t prosecute 
Mabyn; and he was let out from under 
arrest. 

“The winter had set in by that time 
and Garth and I couldn’t get out, till 
the ice formed. It was pretty slow up 
there, you bet! and as Garth said, our 
hearts were outside. We talked about 
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Natalie all the time. Mabyn got well 
and he and Rina set off for their place 
with a dog-train, Garth gave them a 
bang-up outfit! Mabyn was a decent 
head, after he got well, and Rina cer- 
tainly was happy about it. I forgot to 
tell you that Mabyn’s mother had died 
in the fall and there was no need for 
him to go out. 

“The first mail got through in Jan- 
uary and we heard from Natalie at last. 
Bully news! Garth had sent her another 
one of those dispositions—this one 
Mabyn made—in the November mail; 
and it seems that was all she needed in 
order to have the courts annul the old 
marriage they had gone through to- 
gether. Natalie has been a free woman 
since Christmas! 

“We came out with the mail man next 
day, you bet! That was six weeks ago 
and here we are! Garth is waiting for 
me down at the station. I wanted him 
to come up, but he said he guessed you 
would want me to yourself for awhile. 
Gee! I must be hustling! Train goes 
at six-thirty!” 

“But where are you going?” she 
asked in dismay. 

Charley kissed her. 
to the wedding, of course! Oh, what 
larks! What do you think! I’m going 
to be best man! Garth is getting me a 
silk tile and a frock coat! Oh, Crikey! 
Good-bye!” 

The door slammed. 


End) 


“East Millerton, 


































THE AUTOMOBILE AND 


ITS FUEL 


by Harold Whiting S/auson 


CONSERVATIVE es- 

timate of the amount 

of gasoline used by the 

motor cars of this 

country last year is one 

hundred million  gal- 
lons. This does not take into considera- 
tion the fuel used by motor boats and 
gas engine power plants—two large 
fields which would probably double the 
above figures of gasoline consumption— 
but in no phase of the subject does the 
problem of fuel play a more important 
part than when applied to a modern mo- 
tor car. Next to ignition troubles, car- 
buretor defects and water or dirt in the 
gasoline are the source of more annoy- 
ance to the autoist than any other motor 
eccentricities with which he has to con- 
tend, and unless he understands the 
subject and his car fairly well, the 
amateur is liable to confound these 
easily-remedied faults with “pure cuss- 
edness” and “‘freakishness” of his engine, 
and many a good motor is thus unjustly 
blamed. 

To start at the beginning with a 
statement which every car owner has 
probably learned by this time, gasoline is 
a product of the refining of mineral oil, 
or petroleum, and is procured in the 
stage of distillation just before kerosene 
is reached. Gasoline in the liquid state 
is highly inflammable, but it must be 
mixed with air in order to become ex- 
plosive. The liquid, of course, cannot 
be mixed with the air in the proper man- 
ner, and so the fuel must be vaporized. 
Even then, the resulting mixture of 
gasoline vapor and air, when ignited, 
does not form a real explosion in the 
true sense of the word, but the combus- 
tion of the charge is so nearly instan- 
taneous that in all ordinary discussions 


and explanations it may be said to ex- 
plode. 

The vaporization of the fuel is ac- 
complished by a device variously termed 
a vaporizer, atomizer, mixing valve, or 
carburetor, the last name being applied 
almost universally to that type of vapor- 
yzer in which the gasoline is vaporized 
and automatically mixed with the proper 
amount of air before passing into the 
intake pipe of the cylinders. Gasoline is 
exceedingly volatile, that is, it will evap- 
orate quickly and easily at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and in this respect is entirely 
different from kerosene and other oils 
which can be exposed to the air for days 
with no appreciable loss by vaporization. 

The ease with which gasoline will 
evaporate on a warm day is astonishing, 
and it is difficult to realize the loss of 
the fuel that occurs from this source if 
care is not taken to keep the tanks and 
cans securely fastened. If anyone would 
see for himself how rapid is this evap- 
oration, let him take two ordinary five- 
gallon cans, one filled with gasoline, and 
pour the fuel back and forth from one to 
the other several times, and then observe 
how much of the liquid he has remain- 
ing. Several gallons may be evaporated 
in this manner before an ordinarily 
strong man would become tired of the 
test. 

The purpose of the carburetor, as 
mentioned above, is to facilitate the 
evaporation of the fuel and to mix with 
its vapor the proper amount of air in 
order to form a combustible combina- 
tion. The first is brought about by 
spreading a small amount of the liquid 
over a large surface and then passing 
over this surface a blast of air. This 
was accomplished in the early form of 
carburetors by allowing the gasoline to 
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trickle down a lamp wick placed in the 
path of the air rushing into the motor 
caused by the suction in the cylinders. 
This proved a very effective method so 
far as the evaporation of the gasoline 
was concerned, but the bulkiness of the 
apparatus made necessary on account of 
the size of the wick, added to the fact 
that the exact amount of gasoline flow- 
ing could not be accurately regulated, 
brought about the design of a slightly 
different type of carburetor for the 
present-day, high-speed gasoline engine. 

The principle in the modern carbure- 
tor is the same as in the old lamp-wick 
type, but the gasoline, instead of being 
evaporated from a large surface, is sep- 
arated into a fine spray and thrown into 
the path of the inrushing air. This 
spray is formed by a cone-pointed needle 
screwed into the passage through which 
the gasoline is sucked, known as the 
needle valve of the carburetor. ‘The 
cone of the needle is ground to fit the 
end of the passage, and when the valve 
is screwed tightly shut, no gasoline can 
enter the intake tube leading to the 
cylinders. By unscrewing the valve 
slightly, a small spray of gasoline is 
sucked through with each down stroke 
of the pistons, and by adjusting this 
valve to different positions, the flow of 
gasoline into the carburetor can be regu- 
lated to a nicety. 

The gasoline does not pass directly 
from the supply pipe into the needle 
valve, but is accumulated first in a com- 
partment of the carburetor known as 
the float chamber, so called because the 
level of the fuel is kept constant auto- 
matically by means of a float operating 
the valve in the supply pipe. When the 
motor is running the gasoline is sucked 
through the needle valve from the float 
chamber, and the level of the fuel in 
this compartment is consequently re- 
duced. As this level lowers, the float 
descends and opens the valve in the sup- 
ply pipe, and the gasoline will continue 
to flow into the float chamber until the 
proper level has again been reached. By 
this method the gasoline does not flow 
when the motor is not running, and it 
should not be necessary to turn off the 
valve in the main supply pipe unless the 
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car is not to be used for several days or 
weeks. 

As the speed of the motor is in- 
creased the suction is changed, and a 
smaller flow of gasoline is required than 
for the slower revolutions of the en- 
gine. ‘This peculiar state of affairs will 
be noticed by anyone operating a gas 
engine equipped with an old-style mix- 
ing valve or non-automatic vaporizer. 
In this case, the valve regulating the 
flow of gasoline into the intake pipe will 
need to be closed as the speed of the 
motor is increased, while more fuel will 
be needed as the engine is slowed down. 
In other words, it appears as though a 
richer mixture were required for low 
speeds than for high. 


Making the Mixture 


The normal ratio of air to gasoline 
vapor required for ordinary running is 
about twelve to one; that is, about 
twelve times as much air is required as 
there is vapor to form a perfect com- 
bustion of the mixture. Owing to this 
great preponderance of the amount of 
air, a very small adjustment of the 
needle valve regulating the gasoline sup- 
ply will cause a great difference in the 
proportion of the resulting mixture, and 
consequently it is easier to vary the 
richness of the charge by changing the 
air supply. Nearly all carburetors are 
equipped with a fixed intake through 
which air is sucked at all speeds of the 
motor, but as a greater amount of air is 
required for high speeds of the motor 
(corresponding to a decreased gasoline 
flow through the needle valve), an auxil- 
iary air supply is generally provided 
which serves to furnish automatically 
the desired weaker mixture as the speed 
of the engine increases. It must be re- 
membered that this auxiliary air supply 
serves only to furnish the excess air re- 
quired at higher speeds of the motor, 
and may not operate at all when the 
engine is running slowly or with no 
load. 

It is in the arrangement of the auxil- 
iary air supply and in the form of the 
needle valve that most carburetors dif- 
fer, but the principle involved in all is 
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the same, and the designers strive to 
obtain an automatic and flexible air in- 
crease or gasoline decrease as the speed 
of the motor becomes greater. This 
cannot be rendered entirely automatic, 
however, and for widely varying speeds 
of the motor, climatic conditions, and 
atmospheric changes, separate adjust- 
ments may have to be made by the 
driver. 

Some cars are equipped with a dash- 
board regulation, by means of which the 
needle valve may be adjusted and the 
mixture made richer for starting and 
slow speeds. Others may be provided 
with a lever that controls the amount of 
“fixed” air passing into the inlet pipe, 
thus regulating the richness of the mix- 
ture. With these devices for hand regu- 
lation of the mixture, much of the 
responsibility for the proper operation of 
the motor rests with the driver, and not 
all the blame for poor running may be 
laid directly to the carburetor. 

On a cold day, the gasoline will not 
vaporize so easily as when the air is 
warm, but when the motor is once 
started, a change may need to be made 
either in the needle valve or in the fixed 
air intake, depending upon the style of 
hand regulation in use. Cold air is 
more concentrated, or contracted, than 
is warm air, and consequently contains 
more oxygen to the cubic foot. As a re- 
sult of this, the air supply may need to 
be cut down on a cold day, or the flow 
of gasoline through the needle valve 
may have to be increased. On the other 
hand, when the barometric pressure is 
low, or when the motor is running in 
high altitudes, the gasoline supply may 
need to be cut down in order not to 
form too rich a mixture with the rarified 
air. 

In order thoroughly to understand 
the terms “weak” and “rich” mixtures, 
it must be remembered that the former 
is a charge in which there is too little 
gasoline vapor or too much air for 
the amount of gasoline vapor, and that 
a mixture may be made too weak by 
increasing the air supply as well as 
by diminishing the flow of fuel. A 
rich mixture, on the other hand, is one 
in which there is not sufficient air 
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(oxygen) present to allow the complete 
combustion of all of the gasoline vapor. 

A weak mixture, when not choked by 
too great an excess of air, is highly ex- 
plosive, and the gasoline vapor is en- 
tirely ignited, resulting in vigorous im- 
pulses. Such a charge is easily ignited, 
and all of the B. T. U.’s, or heat value, 
of the fuel are obtained. A weak mix- 
ture may be so easily exploded that pre- 
ignition will take place, but as a rule, 
such charges will explode only intermit- 
tently, due to the excess of air. In many 
motors of the two-cycle type a weak 
mixture is the cause of the very apparent 
back firing, or “base explosions” in the 
crank case of the motor. 


Faults of a Rich Mixture 


A rich mixture will also explode in- 
termittently, resulting in irregular run- 
ning of the motor, but in this case the 
impulses are not as vigorous as the ex- 
plosions of a weak mixture. The reason 
for this is that there is not sufficient 
oxygen present in the mixture to al- 
low complete combustion of the gasoline 
vapor to take place, and the excess of 
this vapor may serve to choke back 
whatever explosion would otherwise re- 
sult. Continued operation of the motor 
with a rich mixture will cause a heavy 
deposit on the cylinder walls and piston 
head due to the products of incomplete 
combustion that would be completely 
consumed were enough air present in the 
mixture. 

A rich mixture is also slow-burning, 
and parts of the cylinder walls which, 
under other conditions would be covered 
by the piston at the time of ignition, 
may be exposed to the flame of the 
combustion and result in an overheated 
motor. This is because the heat of the 
explosion, while not as intense as that 
given off in perfect combustion, is nev- 
ertheless distributed over a greater sur- 
face of the cylinder walls and for a 
greater length of time. 

Nearly all carburetors are provided 
with a flush pin, or small lever, which 
when depressed will hold down the float 
until the gasoline has risen a little above 
its normal height in the float chamber. 














This is useful when first starting the 
motor to obtain a ready flow of gaso- 
line through the needle valve. When 
this is done a few drops of gasoline may 
leak out of the carburetor, due to the 
unusual level of the fuel in the chamber, 
but a few moments’ operation of the 
motor should remedy this. 

If the gasoline starts to leak, however, 
as soon as the motor is stopped, it is 
evident that the float controlling the 
valve in the supply pipe is not operating 
properly. It may be that a particle of 
sediment has become lodged under the 
float or on the seat of the valve, thus 
preventing the latter from closing. If 
this is the case, draining the float cham- 
ber of the carburetor should serve to 
carry off the particle of foreign matter 
and remedy the difficulty. 

If a carburetor leaks when new it is 
probable that it was improperly ad- 
justed, and that the float is allowed to 
rise too high in the chamber before 
closing the valve in the supply pipe. 
This may be remedied by bending the 
float arm or screwing the float on its 
supporting pin to change its position so 
that the valve will be closed before the 
level of the gasoline in the chamber 
reaches the overflowing point. If the 
carburetor seems to be delivering too 
weak a mixture and sufficient fuel can- 
not be supplied by opening the needle 
valve, it is evident, provided the supply 
pipe is not stopped by foreign matter, 
that the float closes the valve before the 
gasoline has reached the level in the 
chamber at which it will deliver the 
proper amount of fuel through the nee- 
dle valve. In case of trouble of this 
kind, the float should be bent or screwed 
in the opposite direction from that de- 
scribed above. 

In order to facilitate the evaporation 
of the fuel in all kinds of weather, many 
carburetors are jacketed so that the hot 
water from the cooling system of the 
motor will pass around them. This will 
probably help to obtain better results 
from poor grade fuels, such as gasoline 
of low specific gravity, but kerosene or 
alcohol cannot be used without the ex- 
ternal application of a much _ higher 
degree. of heat in order to start the va- 
porization. Experiments have proved 
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that after a motor has been started on 
gasoline, it can be made to run on al- 
cohol or kerosene without a great deal 
of readjustment, but the power obtained 
from these two liquids as fuels is not 
nearly as great unless they are used in 
motors especially designed for them. 
Although giving satisfactory service in 
stationary power plants, kerosene and 
alcohol are not used to any extent as a 
fuel for automobiles and are hardly 
worthy a discussion as such in this con- 
nection, 


Get Good Gasoline 


The higher the degree of specific 
gravity of a fuel on the Baumé scale, 
the more volatile will it be, and conse- 
quently a 72° gasoline will vaporize more 
easily and give more power than will a 
68° or 70° fuel. 76° gasoline is often 
used in races, but the average motorist 
does not get better than 68°—and he 
is sometimes lucky to obtain fuel of 
that specific gravity. A hydrometer, 
or specific gravity tester, is a convenient 
instrument for the average motorist to 
own, and with it he may tell exactly 
what grade of fuel he is paying for. 
The Baumé scale, by which all gasoline 
is tested, reads in degrees, and the 
specific gravity is obtained by observing 
the depth to which the hydrometer sinks 
in the liquid. This instrument resem- 
bles somewhat a glass thermometer, and 
is so graduated that the deeper it sinks 
in a liquid, the higher will be the read- 
ing on its scale. 

Water in the fuel is an annoyance 
that is often encountered by the auto- 
mobilist and the motor boatman, and 
this will make its presence known by 
causing the motor to skip when all ad- 
justments and connections seem to be 
in perfect condition. Water is much 
heavier than gasoline and has no affinity 
for it, and consequently, as it sinks to 
the bottom of the tank, a few drops in 
a large amount of gasoline will cause 
trouble by passing out through the 
needle valve at intermittent intervals 
and forming an unexplosive mixture. 

The presence of water in the fuel 
may be detected easily without the use 
of a hydrometer by drawing some gaso- 
line from the bottom of the tank into a 
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tin or white-enameled cup. If water is 
present, it may be seen in the form of 
small globules in the bottom of the 
cup. If the contents of the cup are 
poured over a flat surface so that the 
liquid may be allowed to spread, the 
gasoline will be seen to cover a large 
surface and evaporate quickly, while the 
water will seem to remain in the glob- 
ules unevaporated for some time after 
the gasoline has disappeared. This lat- 
ter ‘test will sometimes show the pres- 
ence of water when none can be dis- 
cerned in the bottom of the cup before 
the contents are poured out on the flat 
surface. 

The practice of “doping” the fuel 
tank by adding to the gasoline ether 
or some other highly volatile liquid is 
not to be recommended to the average 
motorist. A few ounces of ether or 
chloroform added to the fuel will form 
a more volatile and consequently more 
powerful mixture, but unless the great- 
est care is taken, the motor is liable to 
be completely ruined by such a proce- 
dure. Numerous cases are on record in 
which cylinder heads have been blown 
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off or entire castings cracked by the 
force of some of the explosions when 
too much “dope” has found its way into 
the mixture. 

Although the average motor gasoline 
obtainable nowadays is hardly all that 
could be desired as automobile fuel, a 
little care taken when filling the tank 
will eliminate many of the carburetor 
annoyances to which many cars seem to 
be subject. The cap of the tank should 
never be taken off when the air is filled 
with particles of dust that are liable to 
find their way into the fuel, and care 
should be taken to see that no pieces of 
the rubber or leather washer or packing 
drop into the gasoline when the cap is 
removed. Foreign matter and water 
that may be in the gasoline when pur- 
chased may be removed by straining the 
fuel through a chamois skin placed in- 
side of the funnel through which the 
tank is filled. If these precautions are 
followed, and common sense is used 
when “fooling” with the carburetor, the 
“fuel problem” may cease to become the 
bugbear that is such a fertile source of 
annoyance to many a motorist. 





REMEMBRANCE 


BY J. MARSHALL GOULDING 


EYOND the last horizon of plain and mountain wall, 

I see in splendid vision the bravest land of all; 

I see a skyward kingdom, where far and fast and free 
I rode by sun and faithful star as sailors steer the sea. 
A fragrant land—my nostrils shall never lose the scent 
Of primal things of earth and air, mingled as God meant; 
Wood-smoke, and the sun-burnt soil, a waft of western pine, 
And truant breath of trampled sage, a stirrup-cup divine. 
An austere land, and silent—but opened to its lore 
Mine ears shall hear its voices calling forevermore; 
Shall hear the patter of cotton-woods by the saving wells at noon, 
The ancient chant of red men under the mystic moon, 
The weird coyote chorus, the mule-bells’ din at dawn, 
The clank of spurs, and pawing hoofs impatient to be gone. 
The dreaming desert’s glowing face reflects her wondrous skies, 
The wine of life upon her lips, and danger in her eyes; 
A glamour lies along the earth, a thrill is in the air, 


Day breaks in Arizona—and my saddle empty there! 
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LUNCH AND A PIPE 








ON A NEW 


ENGLAND MOUNTAIN. 


THE SNOWSHOE IN THE 
NORTH WOODS 


by Edward Breck 


Illustrated with Photographs 


HE Amerind (so the wise 
men call the American 
Indian) doubtless centu- 
ries ago, in his  stone- 
age, invented three things 
that were so nearly per- 
fect that their pristine nature, though 
improved upon, has hardly been changed. 
They are the moccasin, the birchbark 
canoe, and the snowshoe. ‘The white 
man, with all his modern conceits, has 
been unable to offer satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for these absolute necessities of 
wilderness life and has perforce con- 
tinued to use them. 

Good bark is hard to find nowadays, 
and the tougher canvas has made a 
smoother and more durable craft, but, 
in spite of its new dress, the canoe re- 
mains essentially the same. ‘The moc- 
casin has scarcely been changed at all, 
while many an old woodsman will insist 
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that the best snowshoes are still made 
by the dwellers in the Northern wilder- 
ness. The white-birch was the Amer- 
ind’s own, and no other aboriginal craft 
in the world matched a canve made of 
it for lightness and general adaptability. 

A like measure of originality cannot, 
however, be claimed for either the moc- 
casin or the snowshoe, for wherever the 
skins of beasts have been obtainable foot- 
wear has been made of them, while 
most peoples living where snow was 
abundant have from time immemorial 
used some sort of enlargement of the 
sole for use upon it. The device was 
known to many nations of antiquity, and 
Zenophon mentions a kind of patten at- 
tached to the horses of the Armenians 
to prevent sinking in the deep snow. 
Prokopius tells of the Lapps as early as 
the sixth century, and that they were 
called “sliders” or “gliders” from their 
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snowshoes. These were no doubt some 
primitive form of the ski, which later 
developed into the wooden device that 
we now know and which at first was 
but an elongated frame covered with 
leather. 

It was natural that the development 
of the snowshoe differed in the open re- 
gions of Scandinavia from that of the 
great North American forest, the thick 
underbrush and mighty windfalls of 
which prevented the use of anything so 
long as the ski. And in like manner 
the many differences in the shape of the 
American snowshoe may be ascribed pri- 
marily to the variations in the surface- 
nature of the several districts, though 
partly perhaps to that subtle power 
which we call fashion in urban life but 
custom when applied to primitive peo- 
ples. Martin Hunter gives an amusing 
example of fashionable excess among the 
Montagnais of Labrador, the young 
bucks of which tribe were wont, out of 
pure vanity, to exaggerate the breadth 
of their shoes to such an extent that 
they walked like “straddle-bugs.” 


Varying with Tastes and Country 


As a matter of fact both the size and 
shape of the snowshoe, as well as the 
materials of its manufacture, have al- 
ways varied with the region and the 
individual wearer. Denys, writing of 
the Indians of the Maritime Provinces 
in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, says, “The frames of their snow- 
shoes were of beech, of the thickness of 
those used in playing tennis, but longer 
and thicker and of the same form with- 
out a handle. The length of each was 
the distance from the waist to the 
ground. ‘They placed there two pieces 
of wood which ran across at a distance 
from one another equal to the length 
of the foot. 

“They were corded with moose-skin, 
dressed to parchment. This was cut 
into very long cords, both thick and 
thin. The thick were placed in the mid- 
dle part of the snowshoe, where the foot 
rests between the two sticks, while the 
thin were used at the two ends. Close 
against the stick in front there was left 
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an opening in the middle of the snow- 
shoe to admit the toe in walking. This 
was in order that the shoe might not 
rise behind, but do nothing but drag.” 

How accurate this description is and 
how little the Micmac snowshoe has 
changed in three centuries may be ap- 
preciated by comparing it with the pic- 
ture of a modern pair of recent Nova 


Scotia make. There are the two 
“sticks,” the thick and thin cords of 
moose-hide, the hole for the toe. There, 


too, is the flat form, with no turn-up 
at the toe. The mesh (or babiche) is 
coarse, making the shoe easier to shed 
the snow, a particular advantage in 
moist weather. ‘This is pretty gener- 
ally acknowledged to be as good as any 
form for work in the thick woods of 
the North, where open country is rare. 

In the choice of materials the taste 
of the Indian has changed. He now 
prefers white ash, black or yellow birch, 
or, when obtainable, hickory, which is 
particularly liked by civilized manufac- 
turers, like the “tame” Indians of the 


St. Regis and other similar tribes. The 
backwoodsman used but two_ instru- 


ments in making his snowshoes, his 
“crooked knife,” that universal and all- 
efficient tool of the true wilderness, and 
one or more bone or ivory bobbins or 
needles with which to weave the babiche. 
Bringing into camp the selected wood 
in strips, he pared each piece down to 
the requisite slenderness and then pro- 
ceeded to bend and shape it, by means of 
immersion in boiling water, into the 
frame of the shoe. The flat cross-pieces 
were then fitted in, and the two frames, 
securely tied together, were hung up to 
dry and season. In regard to material 
for the webs, there is also much differ- 
ence of opinion, but, though horse, deer, 
and moose hide are all used, the best 
natural material seems by general con- 
sent to be fall-killed caribou hide. Other 
manufactured substances are also used, 
and Mr. H. W. Harmon, a snowshoe 
runner of great experience, will use 
nothing but wire picture-cord, claiming 
that it is the strongest, lightest, and 
cheapest of all and not affected by mois- 
ture as is rawhide. 
Some makers use one kind of hide for 
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the coarse mesh and another for the fine, 
for which fawn-skin is often taken. It 
is the mesh that is most apt to be of 
poor quality in shoes “made for the 
trade,” the reason for this being the 
negligent manner in which the thong is 
prepared. An Indian friend once ex- 
amined a pair that I had just bought in 
New York, and threw them aside with 
an exclamation of contempt. ‘‘ Minute 
they get wet they bag.” 

The Indian, after cutting his thong 
in an endless circle out of the hide and 
soaking it in boiling water, takes the 
whole strip, which may be hundreds of 
feet in length, and stretches it as taut 
as possible around a number of stakes, 
where it remains for at least two days. 
He then cuts it into usable lengths, and 
then, doubling each piece once or even 
twice, he inserts a tourniquet into each 
end and proceeds to twist with all his 
own might plus that of an assistant, the 
result being the extraction of every bit 
of moisture. The thong is then treated 
in one of several ways to insure its re- 
maining unstretchable. 

The variation of the several types of 
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Those of the Crees 
and Loucheux of the country south from 
the Barren Grounds and Hudson Bay, 
which is mostly open, are six feet long 
and over, while the Chippewas make 


shoe is astonishing. 


them up to eight feet in length. From 
these we may run the gamuts of length 
and breadth and form down to the 
triangular Eskimo, the “frying-pan” of 
the Montagnais and Ungava, and the 
quite tailless variation called the “bear’s- 
paw.” Each has its purpose. 

To skim the frozen barrens of the 
North the long, comparatively narrow 
shoes are best, while for the country of 
the Algonquin tribes, of mingled swamp, 
hill, and thick woods with irritating un- 
derbrush, no better shoe could be made 
than the regular Algonquin shape, as ex- 
emplified by the Micmac. ‘To attempt 
to run the barrens of the frozen North 
with Micmac shoes, or to negotiate the 
alternate swamps and wooded ridges of 
Nova Scotia with the immense webbed 
rackets of the North would alike result 
in failure. In the first case, though the 
more rounded shoe could indeed be used 
on the smooth, hard barrens, progress 
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would be but half as fast, while the 
long Northern shoes would be impos- 
sible in the thick woods, fouling every- 
thing and making quick and short turns 
out of the question. 

It naturally follows that the snow- 
shoes generally used by those who “run” 
for sport only are a compromise between 
the two types, that of the man being 
about three and one half feet long, the 
woman’s six inches shorter. The racing- 
shoe of the Canadian Snowshoe Club, 
built for extreme lightness, is but three 
feet long and very narrow, and with it 
hurdles two and one half feet in height 
are negotiated by the more expert run- 
ners. But if a club runner should start 
to run down and photograph big game 
in the January woods, he would ex- 
change his clipper shoe for one broader 
and with less tail to it. Possibly, too, 
he would abandon the upward turn at 
the toe, and even leave the space be- 
tween the forward cross-piece and the 
toe quite open, on the ground that thus 
no snow can accumulate before the foot 
and bother one with its weight. ‘This 
would hardly be possible for a heavy 
man, who would need the carrying 


power of the whole surface. 





THE 


comparative charms of the 
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WINTER WOODS. 


In these saner days, when the glorious 
American winter, so different from the 
melancholy, sunless, depressing season of 
northern Europe, has been found out 
and appreciated as a time to play as well 
as to work, outing clubs for the enjoy- 
ment of ice and snow sports have become 
legion, and, just as the ice-boat, the 
sled, the toboggan, and the skate have 
their devotees, so it is also with the 
snowshoe and the ski; in fact, both are 
commonly used by the same club, ac- 
cording to the condition of the snow, or 
the locality chosen for a given run. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
“snow-skate” 
and the webbed racket, but for the true 
woodsman of the North there is but 


one choice, for, though in open coun- 


try the skildbner will leave the snow- 
shoe runner far behind, he will be apt to 
flounder, not to say founder, in the 
thick woods, through which his rival 
turns and twists with ease. The snow- 
shoe is, of course, an absolute necessity 
in many regions, which takes much of 
the romance away, but the amateur seeks 
nothing but pleasure, and finds it even 
in the difficulties of the art. 

A run on a fine, cold morning, when 
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your ears tingle and your blood rushes 
impetuously from your stimulated heart, 
is one of the joys of this life, a thing to 
be grateful for. The ground is a vast 
sheet of crystal set with dazzling jewels; 
the air delicious and bracing; the snow 
so light and dry that when an uninten- 
tional header is taken into a drift (of 
course hailed with joy by the company!) 
the victim has but to give himself a 
shake and a few pats with the mitten 
in order to free himself from the white 
dust. Everybody to his taste, but the 
lover of the great North woods finds it 
passing strange that people should turn 
southwards when the snow begins to fly; 
his direction will be the directly oppo- 
site one. 


A Good Day’s Run 


Records for snowshoe running are 
naturally of little value, except locally. 
Caspar Whitney (“On Snow-Shoes to 
the Barren Grounds’) mentions a run 
of sixty miles in less than twelve hours 
by a_ half-breed Cree of Chipewyan. 
Northern ‘“‘trippers” of his class con- 
sider that twenty-five to thirty miles, day 
for day, is good work, though they fre- 
quently make more. The forest snow- 
shoe wearer has little chance to make 
records, as he goes out for the most part 
for purposes that require frequent stops, 
such as trapping, wildcat hunting with 
hounds, running hares with beagles 
(both grand sports!), still-hunting big 
game, or simply toting supplies. 

Many minor ills attend the sport of 
snowshoeing, such as blistered feet, 
slipping and breaking of the bindings, 
rupture of the web, and bagging of the 
ill-made shoe. And there are two ma- 
jor evils, the mal de raquette, an afflic- 
tion of the lower leg and ankle, and the 
dreaded snow-blindness, resulting from 
inflammation of the eye, attacked by the 
glare of the sun on the glistening snow. 
Both naturally happen oftenest to the 
professional woodsman who is obliged 
to make long journeys, but the amateur 
is by no means immune, especially if he 
carelessly overdoes before he is seasoned. 

A company of us once started from a 
camp about ten miles from a New Eng- 


land town to walk thither on snow- 
shoes. All went merrily until friend 
Billy, an athlete, but new to the snow- 
shoe game, began to fall behind. We 
jibed, of course, and his pride kept him 
going, for it would be a disgrace for a 
record quarter-miler to “lie down” to 
a job-lot of countrymen. 

When we stopped for a drink at a 
brook about half way home, I noticed 
from his face that Billy was suffering 
severely, and when it came to resuming 
the run the poor fellow could barely 
get on his feet. In spite of all his doz- 
gedness and pluck he had to stop every 
other minute and rub first one calf and 
then the other. An examination re- 
vealed a severe swelling of the ankles 
and calves of both legs. ‘You've got 
the mal, my boy, and a bad case at that,” 
he was informed, and we had a bad time 
in getting him home, for it was deep 
woods and a rough trail. By dint of 
going very slowly and taking frequent 
rests the journey was accomplished, but 
with absolute agony to poor Bill. 

The symptoms of the ma/ are dull 
aches and numbness, which should un- 
der no circumstances be disregarded. 
Rub the muscles hard and go slowly. 
Many old woodsmen recommend the 
person attacked to jump into a snow- 
drift naked to his thighs and stay there 
as long as he can bear it, afterwards 
warming up at the camp-fire and rub- 
bing the legs down with all his might. 

But bad as is the mal de raquette 

ow-blindness is far worse. Martin 
Fiunter calls it “the very worst of all 
ills for downright agony.” The malady 
varies in intensity, from dull aches in 
the eyes which water continually to 
agonizing pains as from glowing needles 
and a blurring that amounts oftentimes 
to total blindness. For a severe attack 
of the blindness only a complete rest, 
keeping the eyes entirely from strong 
light, will restore the patient. In the 
far North so-called ‘‘snow-goggles” are 
commonly worn on very bright days. 
The “glasses” of these are made of wood 
perforated with narrow, T-shaped slits. 
People with weak eyes should be pro- 
vided with “smoked” glasses, and the 
slightest pain in the eyeballs should be 
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GETTING READY FOR 
heeded as a warning. The “silver 
thaw” is an entrancing sight, but in it 
lurks the germ of intense suffering. 
Before putting on our shoes for the 
first time, a word in regard to the meth- 
ods of attaching the shoe to the mocca- 
sin, for that is far and away the best 
footgear for this sport and, for anything 
but wet snow, which renders snow- 
shoeing almost impossible anyhow, oak- 
tanned are the best, though tastes vary 
as the individuals. The original Indian 
binding was, of course, of the very 
simplest, consisting merely of a thong 
passed under the shoe at each side of 
the toe-opening, then tied once to form 
a loop through which the toe was 
thrust, and continued back round the 
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heel, where it was secured above the 
ankle behind. ‘“requently the toe-loop is 
made as a permanent part of the shoe, 
and the thong is tied independently. On 
the subject of these thong-bindings Dan 
Beard has an interesting article, illus- 
trated very clearly, in THE OvutTIneG 
MAGAZINE for February, 1905. 

Besides the old-style bindings there 
are several patent ones on the market of 
more or less merit, consisting of ar- 
rangements of straps and buckles, de- 
signed to prevent any slipping or friction 
of the harness. It is said by the old 
runners that these tend to lessen the 
absolute freedom of the foot necessary 
to a good style, but they are neverthe- 
less much worn. 
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The 
costumes is undoubtedly the gaudy blan- 
ket-suit of the Canadian outing clubs, 
which is not only warm but extremely 


“correct thing” in snowshoe 


picturesque. The coat is a Mackinaw 
striped or checked with bright colors. 
Either long golf stockings, puttees, or 
lumberman’s stockings drawn up over 
the trousers are the thing, the last being 
the North woods hunter’s favorite. Any 
headgear may be worn, but the Cana- 
dian toque is almost universal, except 
when hunting in thick country where a 
felt hat will keep the snow off the face 
better. It goes without saying that all- 
wool underclothing (I prefer the thin- 
nest and softest) is the best, for one 
is most likely to perspire, and wet and 
clammy cotton underclothes are a 
source of pure misery. One should look 
out for well-fitting socks and moccasins, 
for sore feet are natural ills of snow- 
shoeing. 

As to acquiring the art of walking on 
snowshoes with the “spring-halt or 
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straddle-bug gait,” so curious at first 
sight, it would be foolish to attempt any 
instructions here, as the subject could 
be adequately treated only in a separate 
article furnished with many diagrams. 
Moreover experience in sports of this 
kind is indispensable. If you start alone 
put on your shoes when the snow comes, 
see that the bindings are fast and that 
the foot works freely, and then tumble 
round until you are tired, which will 
be soon. You will learn a lot and find 
out some things that you will be ob- 
liged to have expert advice upon. 

The best course is to begin under the 
tutelage of some friend who knows the 
game. In any case do not let another 
winter pass by without learning the joys 
of this glorious sport. If you are robust 
you will love it for its own sake. If you 
are delicate, take it easy, and you will 
find yourself a new woman or a new 
man after pumping oxygen and_ the 
ozone of the evergreens into your lungs 
all winter. 


VOICES 


BY MARJORIE CHARLES DRISCOLL 


H, don’t you hear the voices of the winds from seaward reaches, 


The singing winds from seaward that are sweeping in the foam, 


Where the curling breakers thunder heavy plunging on the beaches? 


Through the sea mist come the voices, calling me to follow home. 


For I’m sick of towns and cities, sick of crowds that press around me, 


Sick of pavements thronged with people, clanging streets and smoky skies. 


Winds and foam-splashed breakers call me where the level floors surround me, 


On the open sea to westward where the long green swells uprise. 


There to see ’mid fleeting fog banks fragments of forgotten wrecks, 


Hear the wind howl in the rigging, feel the sting of driven spray, 
eeins : pra) 


Watch the tall green waves that thunder aft along the plunging decks, 


Hiding with their tumbling waters bows that westward cleave their way. 


Listen, oh ye weary toilers, slaves of book and desk and pen, 


For the call rings in from seaward where the clean salt breezes be. 


Here with open sky above us we shall breathe free air again, 


Who have listened and have answered to the voices of the sea. 

















BRITISH SHOOTING 





AND AMERICAN CRITICS 


Ay Horace Hutchinson 


IIlustrated with Photographs 


N some part, my motive for this ar- 

ticle is a wish to remove a misap- 

prehension which seems to possess 

many American sportsmen in regard 

to sport, especially in regard to 

shooting, in the old country. They 
have heard and read tales about pheas- 
ants being hatched under the barn-yard 
hen and fed up by hand, so that they 
are not very much more wild than the 
domestic poultry, and naturally it does 
not appear to them, accustomed to roam 
the wild woods with dog and gun in 
laborious quest of their game, that birds 
so reared can give anything that can 
worthily be called sport. So far as it 
goes, the Briton has to confess that there 
is justice in this criticism, but the mis- 
take that the American critic makes is 
in thinking that it is applicable to the 
general field of British shooting and 
that this pheasant shooting is at all typi- 
cal of it. 

It is just criticism enough in regard 
to the pheasant shooting itself, but to 
pheasant shooting only; and the British 
shooter does not by any means look on 
the pheasant as the best bird that may 
fall to his gun. The grouse and the 


partridge give him his real sport. ‘The 
pheasant is only to be considered as 
affording the best possible substitute for 
any really wild sport in what we may 
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call a country of park and garden and 
symmetrically laid out woodland. And 
before dismissing this unfortunate bird 
with so much ignominy attached to his 
long tail, let us at least do him the 
justice of saying that in undulating land 
it is possible to deal with him in such 
fashion that he gives splendid shots to 
the gun. 

I have shot, and I have missed, pheas- 
ants in the hilly country of Wales and 
of the West of England where they 
came at such height over the gun and 
with such strange slants and curves of 
flight that they gave the most splendid 
tests of shooting. Again at Milton 
Abbey, among the Dorsetshire downs, 
Sir Everard Hambro’s_ place, where 
King Edward VII was shooting very 
shortly before his death, I have seen 
some of the pheasants pass over the guns 
at such heights that no man could think 
of shooting them, and the “crumpling 
up” of the tall rocketers, with the charge 
placed well forward in the head and 
neck, was a fine achievement in the art 
of scientific killing with the gun. 

Of course, back of all this was the 
knowledge that these birds which now 
came speeding over the guns so glori- 
ously had been flushed into first flight 
back in the wood by a line of beaters of 
whom they had little more fear than 
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they had of their own shadows. It is a 
mistake to think that the pheasant, as he 
ought to be shot, gives an easy mark to 
the gun, but in a flat country it is to 
be confessed that it is difficult to induce 
him to fly to such heights as make his 
shooting interesting. At the very best 
there may always be the consciousness 
that the whole business is an artificial 
one. ‘There is no question of any trou- 
ble about getting within shot of the 
bird; the trouble is only to persuade him 
to give a shot that is difficult enough 
to call for the skill of the gunner. 

We come to quite other problems and 
conditions as soon as we go in quest of 
our grouse, our partridges, our wild 
fowl, and our snipe. Much of the glory 
of American shooting is made up of the 
joy of the woodland, of the scenery and 
the floral beauties, for the best type of 
sportsman is not a killer, pure and sim- 
ple. But lovely as are the American 
forests and mountains, it is only justice 
to the Scottish and English and Welsh 
moorland, which is the home of the 
grouse, to maintain that in its purple 
splendor it is more than a match for any 
sample that lands beyond the sea can 
show. ‘There are the grouse, there are 
those glorious heather-clad hills. 


The Real Problem on the Moors 


The question is not now, as with the 
pheasant of the home coverts, how we 
are to make the sport difficult. The 
question is how we are to get within 
shooting range of the birds at all. 

The methods are three, walking over 
the moor and shooting any birds that 
may rise before you, taking out dogs to 
find your birds for you, and having 
beaters to drive the birds to you where 
you are placed in butts, awaiting them. 
For my own part I find either the sec- 
ond or third plan much more to my 
pleasure than the first, but the choice is 
not left in your own hands entirely, 
for it is very dependent on the tame- 
ness of the birds, which depends a 
great deal on locality and climate. Many 
of us take a keen delight in watching 
the beautiful pointers and setters at 
their intelligent work, quartering their 
ground perfectly, so that not a square 
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yard of the moorland is left untried, 
standing like statues to the game when 
it is found, one dog backing up the 
other, the whole performance a beau- 
tiful exhibition of the best mental and 
physical canine qualities. But it is no 
use trying to approach grouse in this 
manner if they are so wild that they 
are up and away as soon as man or dog 
puts his nose up over the edge of the 
moor, and this depends a good deal on 
place and climate. 

In the islands in the west of Scot- 
land I have shot grouse over dogs when 
they have been lying so close that it was 
a trouble to get them to rise and a sore 
temptation to a young dog to rush in 
and have a snap at them in the heather. 
Then I have passed over into Perth- 
shire, on the mainland, and have found 
the grouse so wild that trying to get at 
them in this way you would not get a 
brace of birds in the day. The climate 
of the islands is soft and warm and 
seems to make the grouse and all the 
birds indolent and trustful. In the keen 
air they are alert and wild. 

I have a sad memory of one of those 
“dogging” days on the islands. We 
were shooting over Gordon setters, 
beautiful creatures, black and tan, a 
fine harmony of color but one which 
blends only too well with the heather. 
One of the dogs stood to a covey, and 
when I came up the birds rose and scat- 
tered, flying low over the moor. As I 
fired and killed one, there came a 
“yowl” from the direction of the shot, 
a movement among the heather—I had 
shot, luckily only slightly, the second 
dog, which had been backing the other 
up and had been completely hidden from 
me as I fired. 

Had he been a Laverock or a liver 
and white setter he would have been 
much more conspicuous. It certainly 
makes for his safety that a dog should 
show out well, though some folk will 
argue that an inconspicuous one has the 
advantage of being less visible to the 
birds, so that they allow him to ap- 
proach them more nearly. But when 
birds are as wild as this suggests, it is 
perhaps time for other measures. We 
may then begin to walk them up, or 
to have them driven to the guns, 
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If any American sportsman tells you 
that the British shooter going out after 
his grouse either over dogs or walking 
them up does not have plenty of exer- 
cise for his sport, do not believe him, 
or else come and put it to a personal 
test. Then you will see, and if you do 
not go to bed a tired man you must be 
a good deal more of an athlete than the 
average. Walking the birds up is the 
hardest work of all, just because it is 
only as you walk that you have a chance 
of flushing the game. When you have 
dogs to help you you may go more 
leisurely, along the center path, so to 
speak, while the dogs range widely on 
either side. But, remember, hardly two 
steps that you take will be on the same 
level, often there is some steep climb- 
ing, whether over the gradients of the 
moor itself or up and down the wa- 
tercourses which intersect it, and at 
every step you have to lift the feet 
high—to acquire what has been called 
the “heather step’—in order to hoist 
them over the stiff heather. 

It is an action which tries the back 
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ON THE MOORS. 
sinews of the calf of the leg pretty se- 
verely, and by the end of the twelfth 
of August there are a great many aching 
calves in bonnie Scotland. Dogs save 
labor, but on the other hand how often 
have I sworn deeply when a_ dog, 
pointing steady as a rock, has induced 
me to come to him up a stiff hillside 
beneath a broiling sun, and when I 
have ascended to his altitude and en- 
couraged him to forward has at 
length flushed a harmless necessary lark. 
Evidently there is a strong gamy scent 
about a lark, for it will sometimes make 
a fool of even a wise old dog, but it is 
the man that feels the bigger and the 
hotter fool when the dog has thus led 
him a vain up-hill dance under the sun. 

Birds are naturally most tame and 
least disposed to long flights when they 
are young and their wing muscles have 
not hardened, and it is the custom on 
many moors to begin the season with 
some shooting over the dogs and then to 
go on to the walking or the driving when 
the grouse grow too wild to lie to the 
dog. And the walking up of the birds, 
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in country such as I have described, is 
“no holiday” even when a man is in 
hardest condition. ‘There is no rest 
then, except for gathering the killed and 
wounded and the brief interval for 
luncheon, and the strain is the greater 
because you must have your gun always 
at the “ready.” 

The coveys probably rise far out, and 
if you are not on the alert they will be 
out of range before you get up your 
gun to them. ‘There is none of the no- 
tice given by the dog’s standing at the 
“point.” You have to be on the look- 
out from the first moment of setting foot 
on the moor to the last. 

Even in the earliest days of the sea- 
son there are hardly any of the English 
moors on which the birds are tame 
enough for any other mode of shooting 
than driving them to be reasonably pos- 
sible, and by the middle season the moors 
even in Scotland where they can be shot 
in any other way are the exception, not 
the rule. What then would the Ameri- 
can sportsman, whose ideal is that you 
should hunt your game for yourself, 
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BUTT. 


have us do? Remember, your native 
quail and your partridge you hunt in a 
thick covert where the bird has every 
reason to think that he will be safe if 
only he lies close enough. Probably he 
is not even aware of the hunter’s ap- 
proach till the danger is hard upon him. 
On the comparatively open moorland it 
is not so. The bird sees the gunner 
afar off and is up and away before his: 
would-be shooter is within four gun- 
shot ranges of him. ‘To drive him is 
the only feasible way, and, believe me, 
it has its compensations. 

There is one very famous drive, the 
Punch-bowl drive, on a very famous 
moor, Gannochy, in Forfarshire. I 
should like to convey thither on a fine 
September day the American gunner 
whose view of British sport is that it is 
lacking in those “‘side-shows” of beauty 
of nature and entrancing surroundings 
which count for so much with the best 
kind of field sportsman everywhere. 
Part of the way you may have come by 
motor or other conveyance, up the rough 
hill track, part you may have ascended 
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(for it is all high ground and in the 
highest butt I have seen killed a right 
and left of ptarmigan—birds which are 
dwellers only on the heights) on pony- 
back, or, if you prefer, you may have 
walked ever since quitting the machines, 
picking up an occasional bird by the 
way. 

In any case you will do the final 
climb, which is too steep and trackless 
for the ponies, on your own two feet, 
and even by the time you have got so 
far may feel that you have put in a good 
morning’s exercise for the start of the 
day. And when you have arrived at 
your appointed butt, with your loader 
and perhaps your retriever beside you, 
and have your breath again after the 
climb, you may rest your gun on the 
heather-clad fringe of the butt and look 
forth and all around you on the most 
glorious scene it is possible to conceive. 
The purple heather is about you, the 
great bowl of the hills after which the 
drive is named is before you, all around 
you may see these splendid hills in re- 
ceding billows, growing fainter and 
more faint of hue till they fade to the 
blueness of a distance in which the 
horizon melts into the sky. Behind you, 
on a clear day, it is possible you may 
get a flash from the sun glinting off the 
North Sea. You are up far above the 
world of men and cities in a glorious 
solitude, with the clear heaven close 
above your head, in a splendor of pure 
and gorgeous colors. 

Then, afar off, on the opposite side 
of the bowl, your eye, growing accus- 
tomed to great distances, may begin to 
pick out the dark figures of the beaters, 
looking no larger than ants, moving 
over the moor, the flankers bearing tall 
flags to endeavor to keep back the birds 
who would try to break out at the sides 
of the line. It lends a curious interest 
to this drive that as the beating line ad- 
vances it seems, as is actually the case, 
to be driving the birds—which you 
know, though you cannot see, to be rais- 
ing before it—away from, rather than 
toward you. The grouse has a reluc- 
tance to cross the watershed of his home 
glen and will always prefer to fly along 
the side of a corrie rather than out over 
its edge. So it happens that this line 
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of beaters, wheeling when it comes to 
the upper end of the great glen, brings 
back along with it and toward you 
again the great mass of the birds which 
it has set in winged motion. 

After a while the forerunners of the 
big lot, the strongest fliers and the wild- 
est, begin to come to you and you get 
busy. It may be that even before this 
you have had a quick shot at a flock of 
golden plover, a soaring snipe, possibly 
a hovering hawk, and have seen—we 
hope you will have spared—a glorious 
golden eagle. ‘The silly blue hares, too, 
will have come cantering up, to sit erect 
and wonder at you, but those, too, you 
will not have molested, for they are not 
of much value and would only weigh 
down the panniers of the game-carrying 
ponies, which will be sufficiently bur- 
dened with the bag of grouse before the 
drive is finished. 





The Driven Bird a Hard Shot 


And now you will begin to realize 
that from the actual sporting, the scien- 
tific killing, point of view this mode 
of sport has its great, even its greatly 
preponderating advantages. About the 
hunting up of the bird with the aid of 
the dog, whether in Great Britain or in 
America, there is much that is of in- 
terest, much that makes its appeal di- 
rectly to the very primitive hunting 
instinct in our nature, but, after all, it 
has to be confessed that from the stand- 
point of the scientific shooter the mark 
that is given to the gun by the bird 
rising before the dog is not, as a rule, 
of the first interest. It is hardly a test 
of skill. For my own part I have the 
fondest recollection of days of this very 
kind of sport, when, in the West Coun- 
try of England, where the covert is gen- 
erally heavier than elsewhere, I used to 
go out with an old pointer and shoot 
partridges over her, quite in the good 
old manner, and quite in the way of 
shooting which is still possible and still 
followed in the United States. But 
later the fortune of life took me more 
into the Eastern Counties and other 


counties of England where partridges 
were very much more numerous than in 
the West, but the covert was very much 
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more scanty, and where, again, the driv- 
ing was the one and only way possible, 
because birds would not wait for the 
approach of the gunner. 

The point to be insisted on, the point 
which the American critic often seems 
to miss, is that the bird which is driven 
to the gun gives an infinitely more sport- 
ing, an infinitely more difficult shot than 
the bird which rises before the gunner’s 
advance or before the nose of his dog. I 
have taken my American friend, the 
reader, to his grouse butt on the rim of 
the glorious, imperial Punch-bowl and 
have shown him very inadequately the 
scene as he awaits the birds. Let him 
now suppose them coming toward him 
at all heights, at all slants and angles, 
but all with one degree of speed, their 
maximum. 

Then, if he is used only to the shoot- 
ing of the bird as it rises before him 
or before his dog, he will be petrified 
with confusion at the pace with which 
these birds, appearing first as small 
black dots on the horizon, develop into 
live grouse and, as soon as they have 


POINT. 


revealed themselves, are upon the gun- 
ner, are past him, with a whirr of wings, 
like a flash, so that it is at first as much 
as he can do to get gun to shoulder and 
discharge it at all before the birds have 


come and gone. The shooter who is 
practiced at the rising bird but inexperi- 
enced in dealing with the driven quarry 
is like a lost man, at first, in the cir- 
cumstances. It is to him a new and 
dificult and quite breathless game; the 
art of shooting has revealed itself to him 
in quite a novel light and with possibil- 
ities of which he had not dreamed. 
The nearest experience to the shoot- 
ing of these driven game birds which 
comes in the normal way of the Ameri- 
can gunner is shooting the flighting 
wild fowl, and all know that at the first 
time of asking it is not easy to get the 
pace of a fast-going mallard nor to hold, 
or swing, sufficiently ahead of him, but 
though the mallard is a tough and a 
speedy bird I do not think he is so 
sheerly puzzling as either the grouse or 
the partridge, when driven, because he 
holds his predestined way more res- 
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olutely and does not twist at such sharp 
angles. 

A perpetual dispute rages among 
British shooters as to whether the driven 
grouse or partridge is the more difficult 
bird to kill. Grouse themselves vary a 
good deal in difficulty, according to the 
contour lines of the moor over which 
they are traveling. On the flatter Eng- 
lish moors they come on at a fairly 
steady level, rather as flighting wild 
duck come, but on a steeply undulating 
moor, like many in the Highlands, they 
are coming at all kinds of heights and 
angles. But though the grouse is some- 
times a twister the partridge is a twister 
always, and a quicker twister at that. 

My recollection is vivid of the first 
covey of driven partridges that ever 
came to my gun—and passed it entirely 
without injury. Around the fields of 
Norfolk, on our East Coast, are often 
planted belts of the Scotch fir to shield 
the wind from the light soil. Behind 
one of these, say at a gunshot back, I 
was placed on my first introduction to 
this kind of shooting, and after a while 
of waiting, in which the beaters were 
driving in a field or two in front, came 
a warning call of “Mark!” from a 
keeper who was posted so that he could 
see the birds coming. The next instant 
the partridges, clustered in a little pack, 
appeared above the fir trees, and just as 
I was raising my gun to fire at one of 
the birds something happened to the 
pack. 

What really happened was that the 
birds, suddenly catching sight of me and 
the other waiting guns, twisted upward 
and sideways and in all directions at 
once, but what appeared to me to be 
happening was a sudden disrupting ex- 
plosion of great force in the center of 
the pack, blowing its units to all points 
of the compass together so that I was 
utterly unable to get my gun directed 
on any one of them. ‘That first covey 
passed, to my eternal shanie, right over 
my head and away down the wind, 
without my ever having a shot at all. 

It is a humiliating experience to re- 
cord, especially as I had already some 
acquaintance with the driven grouse, but 
it is a record which is illuminating, for 
this, or nearly this, is what happens to 





most men on the occasion of their first 
introduction to the driven partridge. 
He is a smaller bird than the grouse, 
not encased in such stiff armor of feath- 
ers, nor is his flight quite as swift; but 
what makes the difficulty of his shoot- 
ing is his evasive twisting and antics in 
his terror at the sudden apparition of 
the waiting gun. 

With regard to the other modes of 
shooting in the British islands, there is 
not much to be said by way of com- 
parison with the shooting in the States, 
because there is so much more likeness 
than difference. Such modes are the 
shooting of snipe and woodcock and of 
wild fowl, whether approaching them 
on foot or punting or awaiting their 
flighting over. All these, in their essen- 
tials, are the same in either country, but 
as to the principal shooting in Great 
Britain, that of our chief game birds, 
the grouse and the partridge, I must give 
it to the American shooter that, roundly 
speaking, he does a great deal more 
walking in the day than we do in our 
islands; then again I must put it to him 
that this is not the end of all sport. 
Rather exceptionally, that is to say 
where our game birds are sufficiently 
tame for us to be able to walk them up 
or shoot them over dogs, we probably 
do more walking and much _ harder 
walking than the American does for his 
average day’s gunning, and a vast num- 
ber of partridges are shot by walking 
them up in the Lowland agricultural 
counties of Scotland. 


Odds on the Briton 


But when we come to consider the 
gunning skill which the shooting in the 
one land and in the other respectively 
demand we certainly must grant that 
the old country has very far the better 
of it—even by so much as the skill re- 
quired for the effective killing of the 
driven bird exceeds all science of the 
gun that is required of him who shoots 
the bird as it rises. Nor need the Brit- 
ish sportsman fear comparison with the 
American in respect of the beauty and 
interest of the surroundings in which he 
follows his sport. Until American hills 
are clad in the imperial purple of the 
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heather we need not have the least fear 
of the result of a beauty trial. 

And there is no doubt whatever that 
driving has the very best effect on the 
stock that is driven. That this is so 
has been proved again and again in Eng- 
land and in Scotland by the improve- 
ment in the stock, whether of grouse or 
partridges, which has followed immedi- 
ately on the introduction in any locality 
of the driving plan. It is no less in ac- 
cord with all that an intelligent forecast 
must lead us to expect that this im- 
provement should occur. By driving, 
the birds are scattered, the coveys dis- 
persed, and it is at once obvious what 
a check this dispersal must introduce to 
any likelihood of close inbreeding. 

Again, when birds are driven, the 
strongest fliers are those which are likely 
to come first to the guns and are there- 
fore likely to fall most frequent victims. 
Obviously these will generally be the 
older rather than the younger birds, and 
consequently the driving plan has the 
advantage of killing off a majority of 
the oldsters and leaving the young blood 
for the replenishment of the new stock. 
And, by way of a final item in its favor, 
since a majority of the driven birds are 
shot as they come forward to the gun, 
it follows that they are shot in the head 
and neck, rather than far back. ‘This 
implies at once much less probability of 
wounding the birds without killing 
them and in any case implies killing 
them in a way which leaves them in 
much better condition for the table than 
when they are shot at from behind as 
they rise before the gun. 
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I am holding no brief for British as 
against American conditions of sport. I 
have enjoyed far too good times on the 
western side of the great ocean to think 
of such partial advocacy as that. But I 
do wish justice to be done. I think it 
is good to try to remove scales from all 
eyes whose view is distorted by them, 
and certainly such scales have been be- 
fore many an American eye when it has 
been turned on shooting as America 
supposes it to be done in Great Britain. 
If America could have a little more ex- 
perience of driving methods she would 
convince herself more quickly than any 
words of mine can convince her of 
the relative merits of the two ways of 
shooting. 

Unfortunately it does not seem easy 
for her to make the trial with the true 
game birds. In the thick covert in 
which her quail and partridge are found, 
driving would be impossible, even if it 
were desired, because the beaters would 
never get the birds to rise properly be- 
fore them. An increasing number of 
our British pheasants are being reared in 
America now, and when the keepers be- 
gin to put these over the guns they will 
help to show, if they are so beaten and 
the guns so posted that they give really 
good shots, what the driven grouse and 
partridge can be. At present the only 
object lesson readily available to the 
American is the wild-fowl flighting, but 
the wild-fowl, always with the excep- 
tion of the teal, do not execute the quick 
twists which so chasten the pride of the 
novice in his first acquaintance with our 
driven partridge. 
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LUCK 


by E St Mars 


Illustrated with Frontispiece and Drawings by Charles Livingston Bull 


LOUCH, slouch, slouch, slouch. 

You could tell him for a “long 

dog” half a mile away by his 

walk alone. But what the 

wondrous happenings was he 

doing here? His master kept 
a “barrer” down Commercial Road way 
(and that is “East”) and he kept his 
master. He was a lurcher, one part bull- 
dog, three parts greyhound, and poach- 
ing was his trade. Still, what was he 
doing here? 

It all came about by his master “dot- 
ting” a fellow “barrer” owner “one on 
the snitch,” and the “dottee’” falling 
backwards with his head against the 
curb. Result—broken head on the one 
hand and “fourteen days hard” on the 
other. 

Now, his master’s “‘Missus” disap- 
proved of poaching, not on a point of 
modesty, but morals. Even a coster may 
object to her husband being out all night. 
The “long dog” was party to these noc- 
turnal philanderings. Right !—the “long 
dog” should go. And the “long dog” 
went—while his master languished philo- 
sophically through his “fourteen days.” 
To “a cousin in the country” went the 
“long dog”—always slouching—and the 
fact that the country was wild, moun- 
tainous, and desolate had no concern for 
the poacher’s wife. Country held for 
her only one meaning: a place outside 
London, as distinct from that other place 
outside London, the sea to wit. 

And the “long dog” said no word, 
which, as you may have observed, is par- 
ticularly and especially the “long dog’s” 
strong point all England over. Possibly 
this is why they are unbeloved of women. 

Unhappily the “long dog” disapproved 
of the “cousin in the country”—disap- 
proved of him all round. The hymn 


meetings on Sunday evenings, the sleep- 
ing when all was quiet and dark, the 
steady work, the lack of appreciation 
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when the “long dog” landed what he 
called a “red’un,” and the cousin “t’ 
Laird’s cock bird”; the beating which 
followed upon the clever scooping in of 
what he knew as a “drummer” and the 
cousin as a rabbit, and, above all, the 
starched, soaped, clean, clipped, and 
washed honesty were distasteful to the 
“long dog” beyond words. But, being a 
“long dog,” he said no word. He re- 
moved—into the landscape. 

From that time the “long dog” ceased 
to be an appendage. He wrapped him- 
self about with mystery. From that 
time, also, his doings ceased to be in the 
knowledge of men, and we must turn to 
the wild if we would follow them. So 
far as man was concerned he became a 
sort of living conjecture. 

He wrote his name in red across the 
countryside, but no man saw him, or if 
they did, ’twas but a whip-like vanishing 
tail or a fading tan dot half a mile away 
that they could not swear to. He be- 
came an elusive factor in the scheme of 
things, a power behind the scenes. Every 
gamekeeper, every shepherd, every poul- 
try keeper within a radius of twenty 
miles had to take the “long dog” into 
consideration each evening when plan- 
ning the next day’s work. In one bound 
he leaped to fame. 

The “long dog” shook the incubus of 
his collar from his neck with a suggest- 
ive ease at 12.15 A.M., upon a night. 
The chain did not clank as he did so. 
With a single bound he cleared the wall 
that encircled the cousin’s backyard, 
stood for a moment hesitating—a statu- 
esque figure full in the middle of the 
moonlit village street—and evaporated. 

There was in this making off a won- 
derful mastery of the art of the busi- 
ness. No man saw the going of the 
“long dog,” nor did any hear him. He 
must have passed by many sleeping house 
dogs, yet they never saw. Self-efface- 
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ment was almost a science with him, 
and—though he did not know it—self- 
effacement is one of the rules of life in 
the wild to which he was going. Anon 
he left the road and—like the Spanish 
smuggler who had committed a murder 
—took to the mountains. 

You picture him a lonely figure, head 
and tail pointing at the ground, back 
arched, and with a general air of out at 
heels despondency, breasting the flank of 
a hill, slouching always with that easy 
lope which had, though he did not know 
it, descended to him almost unaltered 
from the wolves, his ancestors. Out of 
the tail of his eye he noted all things, his 
ears missed no sound, and what ears and 
eyes may by miracle have overlooked the 
tireless nose — gotten of his bull-dog 
grandparent—caught, analyzed, tested, 
sampled, and mentally noted. Yet to 
the uneducated eye he appeared about as 
observant of his surroundings as a child’s 
wooden horse. 

It was very still and every little sound 
magnified itself as it does in a cave. 
Somewhere from the deep shadow on the 
edge of a beech-wood came a sound as of 
beating on palings with a stick, and once 
a hollow sound one third grunt, one 
third cough, and the other roar. By 
these noises one knew there were stags 
fighting in that wood. Farther on, 
where the “long dog” skirted a hollow 
filled like a pond to the brim with pur- 
ple heather, a thing sat upright and mo- 
tionless on a tooth of rock and barked at 
him like a dog, but it was a long-eared 
owl and it flew away sighing uncannily 
when he started to investigate. 

In a dell he surprised a big dog-fox 
rolling, dog fashion, in the moonlight, 
and shortly after as he skirted a forbid- 
ding black belt of pines the cathedral 
silence that reigned among the pillared 
aisles was shattered by a series of abso- 
lutely diabolical yells and screams and 
moans, sounds so awful that they made 
one swear. They followed him, these 
cries as of lost souls in torment, followed 
him and encompassed him about, now in 
front, now in rear, now in flank, now 
away, now near, and once he turned sud- 
denly and snarled a side-long snarl—you 
could see the white fangs flash like bared 
steel in the moonlight—at two ghostly 
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phosphorescent green eyes that peered at 
him out of the pine-scented gloom. 

Remembering the ghostliness of the 
scene—black pine cut out against green 
white moon, in a setting of blue-black, 
lead gray, pearl where the mist lay, and 
pure jet hills—these noises might have 
been the war song of ghouls gathering 
to the feast, but they weren’t. The still 
small voice of fact says they were the 
remarks of a mother vixen hanging on 
the heels of the “long dog” and warning 
her cubs as to the direction of his route. 
This may have spoiled the delusion, but 
it is true, and explains the presence of 
him who rolled in the naked moonlight 
and the “long dog’s” path to draw him 
away on another scent. 

But the “long dog” was attending 
strictly to business and became inter- 
ested in a blue shadow gliding down hill 
in the open. It was a mountain hare and 
it brought the “long dog” up all stand- 
ing. For the first time he lifted his 
drooped head, stared, and—was down 
the hill. The change from slack slouch- 
ing to speed incarnate was dramatic as 
well as startling. It explained, among 
other things, the whole reason of the 
“long dog’s” existence. Also it changed 
him in a flash from merely a cur to a 
poetic embodiment of speed, and lastly 
it caused the vixen, cubs and all, to re- 
move swiftly in the opposite direction 
without saying a word. 

The hare, being a hare and gifted by 
Nature and her father’s kismet with 
the power to see behind, did not fail of 
her reputation. She shot away like a 
blue streak, remembered that she was at 
a disadvantage on the down grade—as 
all hares are by reason of their long 
hind legs, let the “long dog” catch up at 
full speed, meaning to double in time so 
as to get on the up grade, and—was 
ignominiously snapped up. 

In drawing from her experience of 
greyhounds she had overlooked one fact, 
the greyhound takes his hare flying, and 
in nine cases out of ten is beaten and 
goes whirling on helplessly at the double. 
The lurcher does not; he slackens a frac- 
tion of a second before the double and 
comes round as quickly as the hare. ‘This 
is called “running cunning” in coursing 
parlance, and a greyhound would be dis- 
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qualified for so do- 
ing, but it fetches the 
hare all right enough. 

Habit of retriev- 
ing, and not a fear of 
any wild foe, caused 
the dog to pick up 
the hare and break 
for cover. He even 
turned and ran a lit- 
tle way back to the 
village with his cap- 
ture, so strongly in- 
grained was the cus- 
tom of taking all 
captures to his mas- 
ter. He thought bet- 
ter of it, however, 
and fed, silently save 
for the cracking of 
bones, all alone un- 
der the low hanging 
wholes of the firs. 

He was still en- 
gaged in this, to him, 
quite new delight— 
his own master would 
have flayed him alive 
for the unpardonable 
sin of eating his quarry—when the feel- 
ing that he was no longer alone seized 
upon him. They say that one may ex- 
perience this feeling, the uncanny sensa- 
tion of being watched by unseen eyes, in 
most Indian palaces, but those who live 
in the wild know that there this sensa- 
tion is always with you. ‘There is no 
getting away from it; a hundred tiny 
eyes are forever marking your footsteps, 
noting your every move. Only, however, 
when the eyes belong to something big 
does the feeling become intolerable. 

The “long dog” ceased feeding sud- 
denly and—mark the thin line which di- 
vided him from the wild folk and had 
snapped—without lifting his head lis- 
tened. His muscles became tense—he 
was ready to bound in every direction at 
a sound—but he had not lifted his head. 
He did not show the watcher he was 
alert, lest that same draw back and fail 
to disclose itself. In the wild it is the 
hidden danger that kills. He was look- 
ing sideways out of the corner of his eyes. 
His nose was “working.” 

Suddenly he knew that full in the 
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moonlight, not forty 
yards away, a beast 
was standing and had 
moved—had jerked 
its head round to 
brush away an ob- 
trusive mosquito — 
and in the moving 
had changed from a 
cluster of shadows 
into a living thing. 
At first he thought it 
was a calf, then his 
nose told him it was 
not, and further— 
this must have been 
instinct—that it was 
wild. Now, a wild 
creature may be 
hunted, any dog will 
tell you that. 

The “long dog” 
left his hare and 
stole forward, and— 
his right fore-paw 
had not finished its 
first stride when the 
thing faded back into 
the shadows like the 
vanishing of a puff of smoke. Then he 
knew it was no calf. Calves have lost 
the accomplishment—vital in the wild— 
of moving silently. 

Yet this was a fairly big thing and it 
had gone away with no more commotion 
than one would expect from a mouse. 

The beast was a roe-deer, though how 
on earth was the “long dog” to know 
that he was on one of the most strictly 
preserved deer forests in Scotland and 
that outsiders may not hunt roe-deer 
there? 

He dropped his nose and gave chase. 
Like the brushing away of a dream all 
his domestication slid from him. There 
moved through the delicate silver tra- 
cery of moonlight filtering between the 
boughs, with the true wolf’s lope and 
the silent tread—the “privy paw”—the 
wild dog hunting his prey. 

But if the “long dog” thought to come 
by this new capture easily he was reck- 
oning without his host. Of all the deer 
the roe is the most clever. All the craft 
of all the woods is his, and a complete 
absence of panic, so different from all his 
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clan. From first to last the “long dog” 
never really saw the quarry, unless a 
transient gleam, as the flicker of a fad- 
ing lamp whisked between the gnarled 
holes, which marked the passing of the 
deer’s light rump, or the falling back of 
low boughs after the passage of some- 
thing which had gone before, could be 
rightly called seeing. 

He had never been beaten by any- 
thing to the trail of which he had set his 
nose before, our “long dog,” but at the 
end of an hour when he came back, led 
by the trail of the elusive roe, for the 
third time to the place whence he started, 
he came to the conclusion that he was 
being made a fool of and had best give 
it up. This he did, for all dogs hate be- 
ing laughed at. 

As if this was not enough, he found 
that the foxes had finished what he had 
left—more than two thirds—of his hare, 
and if he wished for more to eat before 
to-morrow night he must go catch it. He 
knew better than to hunt by day; had in 
fact, always been trained for night work 
by the gentleman of the “barrer,” his 
first owner. 

Yet it must have been fate that led him 
to the foot of a gaunt hill pimpled with 
boulders—all loose—and scrub of the 
scrubbiest, and ordained that in round- 
ing a boulder not much larger than a 
house he should come smack upon not 
more than half a dozen hinds, red deer 
hinds, as big as donkeys, feeding and ly- 
ing down. 

After the first start the whole group 
seemed, as it were, to be in suspension by 
this sudden lean fawn apparition out of 
the night. Then there was a snort, a 
rush, a swift shuffling of large forms in 
the half light, and the rest was a clatter 
of loose stones receding momentarily far 
up the hillside. 

Borne by an impulse to do he knew 
not what, the “long dog” sprang for- 
ward, shot clean up in the air, and land- 
ed upon the exact spot whence he had 
started. He had changed his mind at the 
last moment. Something was coming up 
the hillside. 

The “long dog,” still standing like a 
statue where he had landed, slowly turned 
his head. Then he was still. The pale 


green-white radiance of the moon, light- 
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ing and yet not lighting anything prop- 
erly, cutting the shadows of boulder, 
bush, stone, stick, and even blade of grass 
in clean carved patterns of jet, showed 
the great, gaunt, red form of a stag 
climbing slowly up the slope. 

The huge, branched and gnarled ant- 
lers—their points shining white as ivory 
—weaved slowly from side to side as he 
swung his head with that rhythm of gait 
peculiar to deer; his mane stood out in 
a bristling ruff; his eyes gleamed red be- 
neath the shadow of his weapons, and he 
picked his way, for all his eighteen 
stones or more in weight, lightly and 
daintily as any fairy that ever trod and 
with the infinite grace in every pose 
which is the peculiar heritage of all the 
deer. He was a fourteen pointer, and 
perhaps the grandest stag in half a king- 
dom at that moment. Many, courtiers 
and kings, would have given much gold 
to bring him low. But the “long dog” 


saw in him only prey, or perhaps an en- 
emy—the one is so often likely to become 
the other in the wild. 

Another stag roared suddenly in a glen 
opposite, and he of the huge head turned 


swiftly to hurl out a rasping, grunting, 
deep and reverberating challenge. A sin- 
gle young hind broke back from the herd 
not far above and cantered down toward 
the stag that had roared first. The big 
fellow plunged forward as if to stop her, 
but pulled up short in his tracks with a 
snort of alarm, as answering snorts 
sounded from above and the glen below. 

A long swift shadow was gliding, fast 
as the shadow of a hurrying cloud glides, 
straight toward the young hind. It was 
the “long dog,” streched at full gallop, 
silent and ominous. 

The hind, bent on flirting against the 
wishes of her lord, heard the snorts and 
stopped with a pretty toss of her silken 
muzzle, wilful and rebellious. She knew 
the warning of the snorts, was aware of 
the danger “shouted” to her almost as 
plainly as words could speak from the 
harem above, her lord, and the new lover 
below together ; knew she, and heard she, 
but she would not go back. 

A second snort—shrill and whistling 
this time—and snort after snort from 
above and below; a clatter of stones; a 
splash as flying hoofs spurned a pool; a 
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confusion among the shadows above and 
below, and rebellion gave place to fear 
—she was alone. 

No, not alone. What was that which 
raced toward her down the hill, raced as 
the shadow of a hawk races on the 
doomed bird? She started. The moon 
had gleamed on teeth, fangs bared for 
action as a sword is bared. She flung half 
round, glanced back, trem- 
bled, snorted, and fled. 

After the first grand 
bound—which was about 
eight feet high and ten 
long—the hind settled 
down into swift gallop, 
a gallop little, if any- 
thing, slower than that 
of a hare at its quickest. 
By what miracle she 
avoided slipping up a 
dozen times on the treach- 
erous shale, or kept from 
pitching forward and 
spoiling her dainty nose 
as boulder after boulder 
turned over under her fly- 
ing hoofs, I know not, 
but she did. 

At the end of ten min- 
utes she had not slack- 
ened speed one iota, but 
the “long dog” saw that 
she was altering her 
course. This had at first 
been down hill, then 
along it, then slightly up- 
hill. She was, in fact, 
making a long sweep, 
intending to rejoin her 
herd, which was presum- 
ably somewhere over the 
other side of the ridge. 

Suddenly, as she breasted the slope, 
she gave a great bound. The drumming 
of her foe’s feet came plainly to her back- 
ward-turned ears. “The foe was nearer 
than before, had, in fact, pouched, as it 
were, half her start by taking an inner 
circle, and she had made a mistake. In 
the wild there is no room for mistakes: 
he who makes one may live, he may even 
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survive a second, but never a third. In- 
deed few live even to risk a third. 
The hind now ran for her life. She 


had no further hope of rejoining the 
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herd, Water was her only chance, and 
she made for it, over that infernally 
rough ground, at a speed that was at once 
magnificent and terrifying. Still the 
long shadow glided swiftly in her wake. 
In its course was no slackening nor 
quickening. It was just a steady rapid 
glide, straight as an arrow, silent as 
death, purposeful as fate. 

Between that and the 
coming to the lake lay 
an interval of uncounted 
time, a gap of blind and 
dizzy speed, an everlast- 
ing stream of landscape 
and things sliding past; 
of a flock of amazed 
sheep blundering up at 
their feet and scattering 
all whither bleatingly ; of 
the badger at business 
with roots that fell side- 
Ways grunting strange 
oaths; of the wild-cat 
under a heather-tuft at 
business with something 
much less innocent than 
roots, which shot up like 
a fury through a trap, 
spitting and swearing 
worse oaths; of the red 
bull standing alone in 
thoveht that they both 
ran into round a cliff- 
corner, and over whose 
back the hind leapt clean, 
while the “long dog”’ shot 
—his heart in his mouth 
—under the bovine belly, 
and lastly of the ominous 
crouching human figure 
under a shattered Scotch 
pine loaded with nets and 
grouse—all these things whirled past 
them like pictures seen on a cinemato- 
graph. 

And then, below, in front, the lap, 
lap, lap of the waters of the lake, and 
the glitter of them in the moonlight. Not 
a hundred yards away was the lake, and 
the “long dog” was thirty yards behind. 
At his present rate of gaining on the 
quarry there was not half an atom of a 
chance of his reaching her. Once in the 
water that much chance vanished also. 

Then did the “long dog” show of what 
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stuff he was made. A few lurchers have 
the trick, not many. It is to pursue for 
hours and not show their real speed; to 
hold a reserve till the psychological mo- 
ment. And he judged that to have ar- 
rived. Without a sound still, and with- 
out warning, he “drew” up to the quarry 
for all the world as if he had been wound 
in on a string. Followed a gleam of 
fangs, a rush, a snort, a scurry, a burst 
and whirl of dust, a tangle of red and 
tan bodies, a flail-like kicking, and the 
two parted. For a moment the “long 
dog” appeared, whirling and circling like 
a Red Indian, round the deer, now on 
the defensive and her haunches. Then 
the tangle renewed itself, and the moon 
mercifully sank and plunged all things 
in a treble welted darkness, and the quick, 
blanketing Scotch mist swept down and 
completed the obscurity. 

Dawn found a keeper standing over 
the carcass of a hind on the shore of the 
lake. His clenched fists were raised to 
Heaven, but the words which fell from 
his lips were anything but Heavenly. 
The rocky ground gave no sign of the 
footsteps, or the nature of the murderer, 
but a small portion of the murdered one 
had been eaten, and it is said that ten 
collie dogs vanished mysteriously that 
week—how the keeper alone knows— 
because of it. 

During the day the “long dog’s” 
dreams in the heart of a sea of heather 
were broken from time to time by the 
vicious slapping reports of the deer- 
stalkers’ rifles. He lay low and took 
notes, one of which was that the range 
of firearms, which he had always been 
taught to believe was around forty yards, 
had miraculously quadrupled itself at 
the very least. He also marked the 
course of a wounded stag, and when 
dusk had fallen and the bats had begun 
to weave patterns across the near sky and 
a single nightjar was flapping slowly to 
and fro, he stole out. 

Across an open space washed in the 
purple of heather he took his way and 
down to a hollow where he plunged 
from the light of evening into the cool 
gray-green shade of bog-myrtle whose 
scent rose all about him like lavender, 
where deeper still the rank grass parted 
with a soft sweeping of my lady’s skirt, 
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and the tall feathery plumes of the cot- 
ton grass waved stately above him, mark- 
ing his course to the eyes of a watchful 
buzzard, wheeling, eagle-like, on great 
still wings, who once before that day had 
dined from the “long dog’s” bounty, and 
took a last look at his course ere going to 
rest on some dizzy fastness of the higher 
mountains. But the “long dog” was 
after water and found it anon in this low 
soft place. Truly, there was the lake, 
but gentlemen of the night do not drink 
openly on the unsheltered shore of any 
lake when rifles are abroad and the sun 
still flings blood-red stains across the 
glassy depths. 

The “long dog” here wallowed neck 
deep in water, drinking full, and after- 
wards, by rolling in the deep green tus- 
socks of deer grass scoured his coat as 
though it had been gone over with a 
wire-brush. He was but marking time 
while the day passed, and not till the last 
ring ouzel had gone to roost, and the 
last azure dragon fly had darted athwart 
the shallows like some jewelled arrow 
fired from a fairy bow invisible, and the 
first long-drawn notes of an owl gave 
the night call that should awaken all the 
banned, the outlaws from their lairs, did 
he move from the gloom among the bog- 
myrtles. Then up he came through the 
delicate pink haze of the cross-leaved 
heather, to firmer ground where he 
plunged by one of the innumerable game- 
paths into the rolling sea of purple that 
marked the beginning of the true heather 
and the high moors. 

Nothing, I think, was in his mind 
then of specially evil import, for he spent 
the night coursing hares—the finicking, 
limping, blue hares of the mountains— 
and caught two, one of which he ate. 
He also investigated the higher slopes 
and discovered a new world, a world of 
clouds, air refined and intoxicating as 
champagne, of ptarmigan and_ ravens 
among other things, and a rocky deso- 
lation, dangerous and of forbidding as- 
pect, where an outlaw might retire when 
things looked very black. 

Before dawn he had returned to his 
lair of the previous day, but got little 
rest by reason of the deer stalkers. 
There is, to an outlaw, no joy in waking 
to the smacking report of a Mauser 
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sporting magazine rifle, or the deeper, 
shorter cough of the .450 Express, and 
the ‘remarks of a bullet all alone and 
singing in a high key to itself as it comes 
sailing down over the purple sea of 
heather from God and he who pressed 
the trigger along knows where are 
scarcely calculated to improve sleep. 
Like the fox of the fable, our “long 
dog” slept with one eye open, and it did 
not require the crash of a nineteen-stone 
stricken stag, falling in the heather not 
fifty yards away to bring him to a state 
of nerve tension and alertness calculated 
to strain the most equable temper. He 
shifted his station three times that day 
within a radius of a heather patch of ten 
acres, because of men and deer, and once 
a collie tracking deer, who nevertheless 
nearly gave him away. 
That evening as_ the 
lurcher slouched down 
through the bog myrtles 
it was far too dark for 
shooting. The owls had 
been out some time, the 
bats, those that did not 
remain on the wing all 
night, were already return- 
ing to “hang up,” a fox 
and a polecat had already 
gone to the same place to 
drink and had come away, 
and the badger, the last of 
the outlaws to sally on 
foray, had already slid by, a 
long, gray, grunting shad- 
ow, down the hill, and— 


Night busy at her dawn 
Begins it with a star. 


There was no lingering 
in the damp place to-night. 
The “long dog” had a pur- 
pose. A hasty drink and 
toilette, with the luxurious 
roll cut out, sufficed.” He 
slouched off by the path 
taken by all the outlaws, 
or at any rate most of 
them, not uphill this time, 
but down. Down in this 
land meant man and civil- 
ization; up the wild and 
desolation. 

He hurried, the “long 
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dog” hurried. He slouched indeed, but 
it was a quick slouch. You picture him, 
two green eyes—seen only at certain 
angles—and a pattering sound hurrying 
through the gloom, which, unless he got 
on a sky line, covered the rest of him. 
Down he went below the last outposts 
of the heather; down through hazy 
patches of palm sallow and herb willow; 
down through woods of ranked and ser- 
ried larch; and so to columned beach 
and billowy oak—where he saw groups 
of foxgloves gleaming palely, and once 
a ghostly white upright form that was, 
though he cared not, a white foxglove. 
At length all gave place to common, 
tufted with prickly gorse, eaten bare as 
a lawn by—sheep. There they were, 
half seen, half guessed in the blackness. 


A STAG CLIMBING SLOWLY UP THE 
SLOPE. 
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Not that the “long dog” needed sight, 
the sweet sickly smell and the sound as 
of a multitude breathing were enough 
for him. 

I like to believe that there was in him 
then no real thought of doing evil; that 
he was merely hunting as he had been 
trained to hunt; that, in fact, he had no 
thought of coming back to that spot 
again. Certainly he passed on as if that 
were his one idea. 

He came to a farm. By devious paths 
and with much caution—not, by the 
way, apparent—he encircled that farm. 
He tested the wind from every quarter, 
and finding taint of neither man nor 
dog, entered. It was an orchard. 

Heavy on the air hung the sweet scent 
of apples, but he had not come for any- 
thing so innocent as apples. There were, 
just where the orchard gave on a rick- 
yard, small houses, and the scent around 
them, though heavy, was anything but 
sweet. They were small. Fowls lived 
there. These, also, he left alone for the 
very good reason that they were shut up. 
Further investigation of the farm re- 
vealed two cows, a calf, a cat, and a pig, 
and then he happened on a great find. 

In a quiet place, high out of ordinary 
harm’s way, were wired-in hutches, and 
in these were cockerels fattening. I say 
“were” advisedly, because the leap of the 
“long dog” was very high indeed, and 
when he left that place, which he did 
suddenly and hurriedly, one of those 
cockerels went, entirely without joy, 
with him. He had, in the vernacular, 
“landed a red ’un,” and him, when he 
had put half a mile between his own lean 
body and the farm, he consumed with 
great gusto. 

But—oh, horrors!—another dog, big 
and not by any means lean, came after 
him from the farm hot foot on his track. 
He was a great dog and savage, larger 
and heavier than the “long dog,” and he 
meant murder. 

It was a grand fight. At least, I im- 
agine it was, for there was no light to 
view it by, and it lasted three minutes. 
In the end the “long dog” went away, 
and the farmer found the mangled re- 
mains of the other next day. 

The “long dog,” urged by the experi- 
ence of previous fights, no doubt, hurried 
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away at a rapid lope, but fate was un- 
kind, I think, in ordaining that his path 
should take him clean through the ‘scat- 
tered flock of sheep, which, as you will 
remember, he had encountered earlier in 
the night. I don’t know whether it was 
the temper consequent on his several 
wounds—which hurt abominably—or 
the sudden excitement caused by woolly 
bodies stampeding about him in the dark, 
or some sudden awakening of the old 
wild hatred of the truly wild carnivora 
for all domesticated animals. Who in- 
deed shall say? Anyway, the result was 
the same; the “long dog” forgot himself. 

It is written that he who slays domes- 
tic birds in Britain commits a theft, but 
he who slays domestic beasts in the same 
fashion had safer have half killed their 
owner. ‘Time was when the killing of 
another man’s sheep was punishable by 
death. To-day the penalty has been 
shifted to the wild folk. All the coun- 
tryside stands up on its hind legs and 
raves if a sheep is killed. And the 
“long dog,” I regret to say, killed sev- 
eral. Mercifully the darkness hid the 
horror of the “worry,” but the shepherd 


found a reeking slaughter pen of the 
place next morning, for, as generally 
happens in such cases, the “long dog” 
had for the time being gone clean mad 
with the lust of slaughter. 


The sun, golden, wide-eyed, and 
splendid, shot warm bars as it rose, 
down through the tangled heather by the 
lake next day and discovered the “long 
dog” asleep in his lair, but that was the 
last day he spent there. Next night the 
murder of sheep was reported from an- 
other quarter, and the night after three 
fat ducks, which had been shut up care- 
fully on a hill farm in the evening, had 
vanished into nowhere by the morning. 
A turkey, another fowl, a kid, and a 
wounded stag met a like fate during the 
next week or so, and men awoke to the 
fact that there was something among 
them, not foxes, which ought to be killed. 

They thought it was more than one 
beast, owing to the “long dog’s” crafty 
habit of doing his killing, say ten miles 
south of his lair on one night, and a 
dozen north of it the next. He made 
forays to every point of the compass, but 
always in an opposite direction each 
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night. Many keepers and farmers spent 
much money on poison to worry his in- 
nerds, but he had long ago learned the 
wolf’s scarcely edifying but most effect- 
ive method of getting rid of poison. 
Hours also were spent in setting traps 
to entertain him, but he had poached in 
woods bristling with traps all his check- 
ered life—he could smell steel. 

As for lying in wait for him with 
guns as some did, it was pathet- 
ic; where he came from keepers 
swarmed and the work of avoid- 
ing them had been brought to a 
fine art. No, our “long dog” was 
above all these things. In fact, it is not 
too much to say that he ceased to be a 
poaching thief and became a picturesque 
bandit. 

One night he had been out late and 
was still a mile ‘rom home when sud- 
denly the night died and rocks and things 
began to stand out of the darkness reced- 
ing. The sky paled. The little matter 
of three fowls in a distant farm and of 
the settling of a blood feud with a collie 
who had been set to guard the lives of 
sheep, but failed to guard his own, had 
delayed him somewhat. The “long dog” 
hurried. 

Day rushed on, striding from hilltop 
to hilltop; an eagle launched from some 
summit above the cliffs and started his 
aérial patrol; a kite awoke and sailed 
sublime in the new, raw light, and with 
a rush—almost an audible clash —a 
spear of fire shot out from the east, a 
blinding torrent of red and gold fol- 
lowed, and before he knew it our “long 
dog” found himself bathed in sunshine. 

He broke into a gallop. Phtt! A 
bullet—a copper-capped .318 accelerated 
magazine rifle bullet—spat dirt into his 
eyes. It had come without warning, 
without a sign, and its own report fol- 
lowed. That alone saved the “long 
dog.” It told him which way to fly 
from the death he could not see and the 
man who, lying by a rocky pool waiting 
for a stag to drink at dawn, could lob a 
bullet seven hundred yards. ‘That man 
was probably the best shot in the High- 
lands, but the “long dog” was probably 
the swiftest runner. He became a tan 


streak drawn across the landscape and 
moved from one valley into another. 
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&, ALONE UP THERE WITH 
a ONLY THE EAGLES 
S. AND RAVENS. 


dare not give you the infinitesimal frac- 
tion of time occupied in that moving. 

Still, though he escaped, it was a bad 
business. It fixed his identity. It made 
him known. From a rumor he became 
a tangible dog. His foes knew the ap- 
pearance of this living calamity, and he 
was forced to shift his lair to the desola- 
tion of the upper mountains in conse- 
quence. 

I like to think of him alone up there 
with only the eagles and the ravens and 
the ptarmigan for company, and of how 
he grandly swooped down upon the val- 
leys and took his toll night after night, 
and week after week, but especially I 
like to think of the end and to know 
that it was not altogether ignoble or un- 
worthy. 

A stag roared on the hillside. A chal- 
lenge came from the valley, and the stag 
went down roaring. A rifle barked in 
the valley, and the stag came up the hill- 
side through the suddenly swooping hill. 
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These things the “long dog,” peering 
from a cave, beheld, and when the light 
became too bad for shooting he went and 
sniffed thoughtfully at the antlered mon- 
arch’s trail. 

Then he dropped his nose and slid 
away on the line of scent—not indeed 
exactly on it, for the wind had blown it 
quite fifty yards to one side of the real 
path taken by the stag, but still it was 
near enough to hunt by. ‘To-night man 
and his creatures should rest, he would 
hunt royal game like a very king, forget- 
ting that a king’s privilege is to be slain 
as well as to slay. 

The stag had breasted the crest and 
taken down the opposite slope. When, 
however, he discovered—he alone knows 
how—that a new death was on his trail 
he again turned up hill, as a stag wound- 
ed in the forequarters invariably and 
naturally will. Two hours after the 
start, an evil, spitting wild cat beheld a 
wounded stag, brown with sweat, gal- 
loping slowly round the shoulder of a 
hill. Blood had dried on his chest, and 
he was lame in the right foreleg, but 
his wound was apparently more painful 
than deadly. He looked neither to the 
right nor left, but passed straight on. 
Fifteen minutes later the same cat saw 
following the same path the loose, slouch- 
ing form of the “long dog.” He, too, 
was chocolate-colored with sweat, and 
he, too, looked neither to the right nor 
to the left, but passed on over the shoul- 
der at his tireless gallop—a form as de- 
termined and implacable as fate itself. 
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Four hours from the start one of those 
large gray foxes that haunt the heights 
stood aside for a moment from his path 
to let by a big, raking stag, head down, 
tongue out, bloodshot-eyed, who moved 
at little more than a walk up hill, and 
staggered drunkenly on over the brow. 
Four hours and ten minutes from the 
start the same fox was amazed to see a 
slouching, raking dog, head down, tongue 
lolling, plastered with dirt, red-eyed, 
stumbling blindly along on the same 
path at a slow, lame canter. He, too, 
tottered over the brow and disappeared, 
and on his face was a look of determina- 
tion that suggested he would continue to 
hunt that stag till the crack of doom. 

Seven hours and ten minutes from the 
start, in the raw light of naked dawn, 
a gamekeeper, who had come there to 
wait for a fox returning to his den, was 
frozen with stupefaction at sight of a 
drenched “royal” stag and a drenched 
lurcher dog lying together on the brink 
of a mountain pool. There in the stark 
light the tragedy was revealed of two 
beasts whom no man had slain, whom no 
wound had killed; the superbly dogged 
hunter, and the doggedly superb hunted 
side by side, at full length, grand speci- 
mens of their race, masterpieces of na- 
ture in the being—dead. Dead? How? 
Their hearts had burst. 

Then as the keeper turned away, from 
a gaunt up-flung fang of rock, cut as in 
the very coal against the raw blood- 
red of flaming sunrise, a raven croaked: 
“Nevermore!” It was the end. 

















THE LIFE OF AN AUTOMOBILE 


by Robert Sloss 


OW long should an auto 

last? That is the ques- 

tion, and the experts al- 

ways begin answering in 

chorus: “That depends.” 

Depends on what? Va- 

rious concerns will write you policies 

indemnifying you against damage to 

yourself and to your car, and their will- 

ingness to do so is based on the fact that 

fools who drive when drunk and run 

into trees or off cliffs are few and far be- 

tween. But no one offers to take your 

premiums and pay you a sum when your 

car is dead and done for “from natural 

causes.” From that standpoint we must 

carry our own automobile insurance. In 

other words, the time is sure to come 

when, if we want to go on motoring, we 

must have the price of a new car in the 
bank. 

If we would know how long hence 
that will be, we must study those “natu- 
ral causes” for ourselves. And here the 
analogy between man and his motor car 
is closer and more instructive than it 
seems on the surface. Tables of the 
“normal expectation of life” in man are 
based upon the prevalence of various dis- 
eases and their liability to attack one or 
more of his various vital organs and 
carry him off at different ages. ‘Thus 
man’s chances of life at birth are not 
nearly so good as they are some years la- 
ter on. Nor is an automobile fresh from 
the factory so intrinsically valuable as 
one that has been used for a season, pro- 
vided it has been expertly driven and 
cared for. Yet you must write off at 
least twenty-five per cent of its price to 
depreciation. 

Such paradoxical statements about 
man or motor depend upon the assump- 
tion of “other things being equal,” and 
they almost never are. The insurance 
company will write a policy on the life 
of your new-born babe, without con- 
cerning themselves as to whether that 
life will be surrounded by a fostering 
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care above or below the average. Meth- 
ods of bottle feeding, amelioration of 
teething, checking cholera morbus mean 
nothing to them. They mean everything 
to you if you are a natural parent. So, 
if you were going into the general auto- 
mobile insurance business, you could be 
content with an actuarial average. But 
since you are obliged to carry the insur- 
ance on your own.car, the thing of vital 
interest is to know how to make the ma- 
chine last longest. 

That will make it possible for you to 
keep those “other things” as equal as 
may be, while carrying the risk. The in- 
surance companies will inquire into your 
ancestry, to make sure that you do not 
inherit any tendencies to disease or any 
organs too frail to resist its ordinary in- 
roads. So you must consider the pedi- 
gree of your machine and whether the 
materials used at its vital points are best 
calculated to withstand deterioration. 

Again, your occupation and manner 
of life affect your own insurance rate. 
Some well-preserved old gentlemen have 
attained a longevity above the average 
by cultivating equable habits. Some peo- 
ple die young, through belief in “a short 
life but a merry one.” Joy-riding and 
standing out in the rain are not so 
healthy for a car as regular hours and a 
good garage. On the other hand, the 
utility of the car may be more important 
than its longevity. 

A famous surgeon who carried the 
burden of a large practice and managed 
a big medical school besides, confessed 
that he never got a normal night’s sleep. 
Yet he lived past middle age. His ex- 
pert knowledge of the body taught him 
how to snatch a nap at any hour of day 
or night and in any place he might be. 
So the expert driver whose car must be 
ever on the go can, by seizing brief op- 
portunities for care, make it last as long 
as its usefulness will permit. 

You see the subject is a complicated 
one in which longevity is much a matter 
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of choice, of course within certain limits. 
And what are the limits? You will be 
told that a car will depreciate from five 
to thirty per cent the first year; from ten 
to fifty per cent the second year; and 
from twenty to sixty per cent the third 
year. That is, provided no replacements 
whatever are made. ‘Thus, experience 
seems to show that with moderate use 
and some care actual deterioration of the 
mechanism as a whole about doubles 
each succeeding year. With much use 
and no care the proportion of increase is 
much greater. At the lowest rate the 
mechanism will stand up for nearly four 
years, while at the other it will be ready 
for the scrap heap in two. Rarely if 
ever can you find a car more than three 
years old offered for sale by the second- 
hand dealers. 


When You Will Buy a New Car 


Does that indicate that all cars are 
used in one of the above ways? Yes and 
no. It is perfectly true that it has been 
and still is the habit of the motor-buying 
public to figure the heaviest percentage 
of depreciation for the first year, and to 
figure it on the selling price. This is a 
purely fictitious reckoning, but it encour- 
ages the tendency to buy a new car, use 
it, or misuse it, for a year, and then pass 
it on to the other fellow to bother with 
replacements if he likes. 

Theoretically you will not buy a new 
car till its annual repair and replacement 
costs added to its depreciation are less 
than the sum of the same items for your 
old car. On that theory you would hang 
on to your old car for many years, be- 
cause of this fictitious first-year deprecia- 
tion in price. For instance, your car 
new costs $1,500. At the beginning of 
its second year you will be lucky if you 
dispose of it for $1,000, no matter how 
good care you have given it. Thus the 
price has depreciated one third in one 
year. Never again will it drop as much 
as that. 

With reasonable repairs and replace- 
ments, it should bring at least a quarter 
of its original price at the end of three 
years. It will be long after that before 
the annual drop in price added to the re- 
pair bills will be so much as $500 for any 
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one year. Thus in theory you would 
stick to it till some day like the “Won- 
derful One-Hoss Shay” it suddenly fell 
to pieces of its own accord. 

Why then this habit of paying the ex- 
tra $500 or so for a new car every sea- 
son? ‘That, too, is due to a fiction fos- 
tered by the trade, but now grown so 
outworn that the trade itself is heartily 
sick of it. It is the fiction of the “new 
model.” It won’t do for you to be taken 
in by it, especially if your pocketbook 
makes you wonder whether you would 
be wiser as the buyer or the seller of the 
year-old car. 

People have to be reminded constantly 
that the automobile industry in this 
country is practically but ten years old. 
Fully the first half of that time was spent 
in the most extravagant sort of experi- 
mentation. Think of all the little light 
cars both steam and gasoline that in the 
past have been shaken to pieces in a year 
or so by our American roads. But the 
experiments were worth while, for now 
the American light car is the standard of 
the world. Yet even in 1905 “freak 
construction” was all too apparent, and 
for some years thereafter manufacturers 
were strenuously vying with each other 
to find something on which to base a 
“new model.” 

Now the manufacturers themselves 
confess that they have nothing new to 
offer, except better materials and clev- 
erer designing to make the mechanism 
more efficient and durable. They would 
gladly give up the custom of combining 
these into “new models” with minor and 
unimportant changes every year. ‘They 
would like simply to number their mod- 
els and get out new ones only when there 
is some real reason, and they would do so 
if they thought the public would appre- 
ciate the sensibleness and advantage of 
such a course. It would greatly reduce 
“selling expense” so long operative in 
making prices high in the automobile 
trade. 

In spite of all, however, prices have 
lowered in a perfectly healthy way dur- 
ing the past five years, and the automo- 
bile purchaser of to-day is getting more 
real value for his money than ever be- 
fore. There are many indications of this 
fact, not the least being that the market 
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for second-hand cars is steadier in this 
country than ever before, more closely 
approximating similar markets in foreign 
countries. “This fact, together with the 
long prevalence of the “new-model”’ fic- 
tion, is enough to account for the failure 
to find any cars more than three years 
old for sale by dealers. 

A personal experience may serve to in- 
dicate what has become of the older ones. 
Not long since we suffered a breakdown 
a short distance outside a suburban town 
where motoring is quite a habit of the 
community. There was a good mechanic 
in the place and the telephone assured us 
that he would be right out and tow us 
in. Not long afterwards we could hear 
him coming over the hill. It was an un- 
earthly but welcome sound. He hove in 
sight driving the most eclectic and im- 
possible-looking contraption we had ever 
seen. He hitched us up and told us to 
get aboard. Then with the greatest ease 
and noise imaginable he pulled us up a 
hill we should have considered far from 
a “cinch” for our quiet running “forty.” 

When he got us to the garage and 
went to work on our car, we gathered 
around his and sought to solve its ori- 
gin. At last, in response to inquiries, we 
learned that the frame was that of one 
of the earlier best American cars which 
he had taken in exchange for a second- 
hand machine in slightly better condi- 
tion. That was some years back. Mean- 
while he had fitted an Italian engine to 
it, which in turn he had practically re- 
built. Thus, from year to year, he had 
reconstructed the chassis, almost from 
the scrap heap. And the body—well, 
the body seemed to have been put to- 
gether principally out of packing boxes. 
It was good enough for him, he said, 
and he reminded us that, “It pulled you 
out of a hole all right.” 

We saw, and we marveled, but we 
preferred our own car—after it was 
fixed. And so will you prefer your new 
1911 machine to any four-year-old vet- 
eran, no matter how thoroughly rebuilt, 
no matter how superior the durability 
of the mechanism as it stands, or the 
efficient hill-climbing or rough-road 
negotiation that demonstrate themselves 
before your eyes. You want the quieter 
running, more modernly convenient car 
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of to-day, even though a mechanic may 
prove to you that it is not so durable a 
mechanism as the old one. 

Then why all this raking up of the 
past? Simply because it should show 
you that the longevity of a car depends 
to a great extent on wise and timely re- 
placements. But the question you are 
interested in is how far may you extend 
the life of your car of to-day. And the 
answer is, farther to-day than ever be- 
fore. Nor to do so will you have to con- 
tent yourself with driving a machine 
that looks and sounds like an old rattle- 
trap, whose chief recommendation is that 
it gets there and back. Our friend the 
garage man did not care for “something 
classy,” yet his skill and his scrap heap 
would have enabled him to quiet down 
even his eclectic machine, and by putting 
a decent body on it to make it compare 
very favorably with our new one from 
the mere standpoints of sight and sound. 





When Is a Car Worn Out? 


When, then, is your new car really 
worn out? Mechanically not till its 
vital parts are no longer fit to perform 
their functions. In the modern stand- 
ardized type of gasoline vehicle, this will 
be at a very remote period if you find it 
worth your while to be forehanded. That 
is to say, it will be a long time before the 
cost of necessary repairs and replace- 
ments, if you make them methodically, 
will force you to the logical conclusion 
that you need a new car. Esthetically 
you may conclude that you need a new 
car in a year, simply because the body of 
your old one needs paint, or because you 
have let a lot of bearings work into the 
rattling stage. But there is no rhyme or 
reason in that unless your purse strings 
permit it. 

It is doubtful if there is ever any eco- 
nomic excuse for it in the case of the 
private individual. The metropolitan 
taxicab companies can afford to keep a 
machine on the street till the sight and 
sound of it and the sickening experience 
of a ride in it will convince anyone that 
it is ready for the scrap heap. Fares may 
justify the ignoring of replacements, but 
only extravagance can excuse this in the 
private owner. 
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What, then, does this replacement 
item amount to? Deterioration in the 
car occurs most rapidly at points where 
there is friction and vibration. ‘These 
are prevalent in varying degrees all over 
the car, but modern designing makes it 
comparatively easy to remedy them at 
points where they are most acute. 

First and foremost, the elixir of life to 
a car is a plentiful supply of clean high- 
grade oil, not only to the engine itself, 
whatever be its lubrication system, but 
to every part where friction is possible. 
The necessity of wise and methodical lu- 
brication has been noted before in these 
pages, and some of its difficulties in mi- 
nor points emphasized. 


Watch the Oil 


The next material advance in design- 
ing will be as to the minor points of the 
car. But meanwhile the driver who 
runs his engine without sufficient oil or 
allows his lubrication system to get 
clogged, or who fails to drain and clean 
his crank case at regular intervals, has no 
one but himself to blame when the re- 
pair man tells him that, instead of the 
simple repair he thought necessary, the 
cylinder walls and pistons are scored, the 
crank-shaft bearings worn and wiggly, 
and the shaft itself, perhaps, so badly 
sprung that it must be replaced. 

The transmission gears run in oil, and 
ordinarily need not be replaced more 
than once in 25,000 miles. The gear 
shafts themselves run in ball or roller 
bearings usually, and the bevel gears and 
differential are packed in grease, which 
need be renewed not more than twice a 
season. Then it is evident that these 
very provisions against friction at best 
can accomplish no more than to retard 
wear. There is bound to be some grind- 
ing off of minute steel dust, and, hence, if 
the thorough cleaning out of the old lu- 
bricant from crank case, cylinders, gear 
cases, etc., is neglected, this accumulation 
forms a most excellent grinding mixture 
bound to increase the wear of surfaces 
which can least afford to be worn. 

Now the basic principle of lubrication 
is that when the surfaces are true to each 
other they are supported by the film of 
oil between them, and wear is reduced to 
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a minimum. If, through the use of too 
thin oil or failure to clean out deposits 
of grit periodically, the surfaces begin 
to wear, the oil becomes unevenly dis- 
tributed over them and wear at some one 
point is immensely increased. 

Wear is only negligible within certain 
very narrow limits. The loaded portion 
of a shaft turning in a bearing or the 
loaded portion of a bushing turning on 
a shaft, must remain a perfect arc of a 
circle and a difference of a thousandth 
of an inch between one portion of the 
bearing surface and another will destroy 
the equilibrium of the oil film to an ap- 
preciable extent. Furthermore, the axis 
of any shaft must be absolutely parallel 
with that of the concentric surface on 
which it bears. 

For example, the bearings of the crank 
shaft may be not quite sufficiently sup- 
ported, while the crank shaft itself may 
be so solid as to transmit the stresses of 
the engine explosions to which it is sub- 
jécted almost entirely to these end bear- 
ings, causing them in time to spring. 
The axes of the wearing surfaces then 
being out of parallel, they are bound to 
wear unevenly. ‘The only remedy is to 
re-grind the shaft and re-bore the seats 
into true. 

This indicates the line of general 
watchfulness that must be pursued by 
the owner who wishes to extend the life 
of his car. Wherever designing has 
made it possible to take up wear, this 
should be done at regular intervals. | 
Wherever practicable, designers take ad- 
vantage of the fact that wear is less the 
harder the metals in contact. “Thus most 
of the larger bearings, such as wrist 
pins, gear shafts, studs and pins of the 
differential pinions, and the universal 
joints of the propeller shaft, are case- 
hardened; likewise valve cams, lifters 
and rollers, and no means are provided 
for taking up wear in these. With 
proper lubrication and cleaning it may 
be so retarded that the replacement of 
any such parts in toto will be a remote 
necessity. 

Not so with a wheel hub bushing turn- 
ing on a stationary axle, nor with the 
bushings of the crank shaft. In both 
cases the tendency is for the bushing to 
wear larger than its spindle. Hence, in 
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designing, where such tendencies are evi- 
dent, bearings are made of dissimilar 
metals, the softer being used for the 
member most liable to wear and most 
easily replaced. ‘Thus, for example, the 
best bearing metal for crank shafts and 
pins is hard babbitt metal or Parsons’ 
white brass, which are soft enough not to 
cut the shaft and will accommodate 
themselves to slight irregularities of 
wear. ‘hey are, of course, easily re- 
placed, or scraped, or bored true, when- 
ever that becomes necessary. 

These are but the general principles 
which the motor-car owner must apply 
to all bearings if he would insure the 
greatest longevity for his vehicle. “To 
give them effect, not only. must constant 
watchfulness be employed in driving to 
detect any pounding, such as might arise 
from a loose crank-pin bearing, or any 
rattle due to the wearing loose of even 
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minor parts, but the annual overhauling 
previously recommended and outlined in 
these pages must be scrupulously ob- 
served. Only so can guess-work be 
eliminated from year to year, and the 
points of wear positively located and 
forestalled by replacements before they 
begin to affect others. 

The man who thus carefully examines 
the surfaces of pistons and cylinders to 
see that they have been well run in and 
who goes intelligently over all adjust- 
ments from that important point down 
to the brakes, will not be lured into pur- 
chasing a “new model” every year. Nor, 
for at least five years to come, will he 
find that depreciation and replacements 
have grown to such proportions as to 
make it “cheaper” to buy a new one, 
even on the score of superior sweetness 
of running, efficiency, class for class, or 
convenience and reliability of service. 
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UDDENLY I sat bolt up- 

right in bed, rudely awakened 

from a heavy sleep. Save for 

mournful grunts coming from 

adjoining rooms of the little 

rough log bungalow, the si- 
lence of the great North woods was 
deep and eloquent. It had not been a 
fatal disaster, at any rate. Again I lay 
me down to sleep. False hope! ‘There 
came a shivering blare of terrorizing 
noise as a blast: of Gabriel’s trump, 
threatening to rive the foundations of 
the four corners of doom. I leaped to 
the floor and landed running. 

Fearfully I peered through the 
gray smother of dawn fog out the win- 
dow overlooking the near-by clubhouse. 
‘Then I saw the country was safe. It 
was only the cook trying to blow the 
wrinkles out of a monstrous conch. 
Nothing less than a canned tornado 
could have succeeded half so well. With 
this second summons to turn out the 


camp and woods beyond resounded with 
the echoes of the aroused sleepers. At a 
window here appeared a tousled head 
and yonder a pajama’d form at a door, 
hurling good-natured abuse at the dis- 
turber of their morning nap. 

The day in the trout-fishing camp had 
begun. It was my first day at the club 
and the process of opening the morning 
exercises was rather startling to me. 

“How are you goin’ after ‘em to- 
day?” was the leading question of the 
breakfast table, seconded by ‘What flies 
did you use yesterday?” of the more 
fortunate casters of the day before. 

There were two ways of “Goin’ after 
"em’”’—wading and casting from punts, 
but no two were ever agreed on any 
one individual fly under certain condi- 
tions of light and weather and time of 
day as the particular one to bring home 
the bacon. 

And those breakfasts! No wonder 
those fellows had been able to do such 
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stunts in walking and wading and 
climbing over rocks and hills and tangles 
of fallen débris along the shores for 
miles up and downstream. After a fel- 
low got on the outside of a few such 
meals as that cook served us he was 
ready for any old sort of a marathon. 

Before the start all hands got into 
ducks and some into rubbers—the rub- 
bers for wading, the ducks as a protect- 
ive armor against a type of mosquito, 
long-billed, big-bodied, — bloodthirsty, 
man-eating, that haunt this grand fish- 
ing ground in swarms and darkening 
clouds. 

The score or so of club members and 
guests in camp were generally divided 
for the day in their method of whipping 
the stream; some going in boats with 
native punters—the current being too 
swift to handle a boat with oars—and 
some wading, usually working in pairs 
for the sake of company. 

‘The stretch of water on which this 
club—the only one I know of on the 
river's hundred and fifty miles of wind- 
ing length—is located is said to be far 
the best trout ground of the river, and 
its members claim the Au Sable as the 
finest trout stream in the country. 
Nearer by the railroad, guides and punt- 
ers, together with other accommoda- 
tions are readily obtained at the little 
native settlements which make a summer 
business of caring for visiting fishermen. 

The Au Sable is one of the few trout 
streams of the country that has not 
been “skinned,” and the probability of 
its ever being even halfway fished out 
is provided against by the State fish com- 
missioners—who are among the most 
enthusiastic devotees of the rod who 
whip its pools—by a liberal restocking 
annually. As a result, I am told, the 
apparent supply of trout in the stream 
is greater every year than the year be- 
fore. Really, it seemed to me, if there 
had been many more trout in that one 
stretch of water, the game of fishing 
would have lost its true element of 
sport and become a matter of monot- 
onous routine in constant casting and 
landing the livelong day. 

Another factor in keeping up the 
stock of the river is the law, relating 
only to this one stream in the State, 
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prohibiting a trout being retained under 
eight inches, and a maximum catch of 
fifty per day to each man. And the 
wardens on that river make a steady 
business of their duty. 

My first day’s casting for the gamy 
little fellows was with Fred, my jolly 
host. Having turned the services of his 
punter over to a visiting Congressman 
for the day, we were left without mo- 
tive power. Neither one of us had mas- 
tered the art of handling a boat with a 
pole. I had made one try at it that 
ended in a humiliating fiasco. How- 
ever, it was up to one of us to furnish 
the action, and, under the circumstances, 
I volunteered to be the goat. When the 
punting game opened it developed that 
we were both billed to play the role. 

When the punt was slid off the low 
wharf, and made fast, it bobbed about 
on the seven-mile current so fitfully one 
had difficulty putting a foot on its bot- 
tom in the spot of original intention. 
After Fred had made several friendly 
advances to board it with some sem- 
blance of dignity and decorum he swore 
softly and gave it up. ‘Then, sitting 
on the edge of the little pole-floored 
wharf, he made an attempt to embark 
surreptitiously, when it wasn’t looking. 
As his sidewise weight bore its two hun- 
dred pounds on the bottom it slid out- 
stream, leaving him bridging the space 
between boat and landing. 

Apparently the situation had more of 
the ludicrous element in it for me than 
for him. However, I had not yet seen 
the main point. With the best of in- 
tentions I was trying to draw the boat 
inboard to give him a chance to recover. 

“Let that bloomin’ boat go to blazes 
an’ give me a lift off whatever I’m fast 
on,” he sputtered between explosions 
of some highly picturesque expressions; 
“the darned thing is rippin’ up my 
back!” 

With his help I raised him off the 
ledge of the wharf. Then I saw the 
point. It was a forty-penny spike stick- 
ing out from the side of the edge pole. 
When exposed I saw it was decorated 
with a generous sample of duck trousers. 

“Well, laugh, if that’s the point of 
view you get of it,” grunted Fred. “I 
got the other point and it don’t feel that 
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way. If I’m going to be crucified I'll 
take it standing up facing the point of 
attack, not sitting on the point of a tack 
—of that caliber.” 

Hurriedly replacing the patch with 
the aid of a stringing needle and a piece 
of fishing line for thread, Fred being 
uncomfortably folded over a log during 
the operation, we renewed the attack on 
the dory, but warily this time. 

“Now, see here, I'll hold this dinky 
ark while you board ’er; then you saub 
‘er up while I ship my cargo.” And 
presently the thing was done. 

I stood waiting, pole in hand, ready 
to send the punt out into the current 
headed upstream, when he should cast 
off. Forgetting a previous experience, 
I put weight rather than muscle on the 
pole, with the result that I lost my bal- 
ance and immediately became a natural 
bridge over a watery chasm. Suddenly 
the boat, the pole, and I parted com- 
pany, and I made a full length dent in 
the surface of the river that covered 
Fred with the slosh of the displacement. 
I was up, however, in time to catch the 
punt as it swung and came at me, headed 
on a runaway downstream. 

“While you’re on the ground, just 
tow us ashore, get a change of clothes, 
and I'll put on my rubbers and tow this 
scow myself. You couldn’t poll a vote 
up here, let alone a boat.”” And I agreed 
with him. 

Fred didn’t play a good second to a 
canal-boat horse on a _ towpath, but 
finally we fetched the bend, in the broad 
sweep of which lay the dark swirling 
pool wherein, he contended, dwelt the 
patriarchs of the whole river. This pool 
was beyond the ordinary limits of the 
club’s casting ground, but in one of his 
shore tramps of exploration he had come 
upon it late at evening, and it looked 
good to him. 

His first cast that evening 
silver miller got a rise from an 
eran that had half the line off the reel 
before he was fairly struck. In his ex- 
citement he had waded in beyond his 
depth and placed himself at a disadvan- 
tage in playing his strike, the depth of 
the pool offering the old campaigner a 
chance for swings the angler had diffi- 
culty countering. 


with a 
old vet- 
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With the rod curving and the line 
swishing taut through the deep water 
the fight lasted well into the gloaming, 
until the old general of the hook fetched 
up with a sharp snub among the roots 
and submerged limb débris of a mass 
of fallen tree trunks, and the game was 
done. It remained only for Fred to 
snap his line and return to camp, with 
aching arms and the afterglow of a 
hard-fought battle—and the determina- 
tion to go after him another time. 

Placing the boat abreast of the pool 
we cast anchor, a thick flat stone weigh- 
ing about seventy-five pounds. I was 
within long casting reach of the shore 
edge and a short cast from its constantly 
circling center. Fred took up a posi- 
tion in the shallows well out on the up- 
stream edge, from where he could make 
long incasts under the overhanging tree 
tops and also have a chance to swing out 
into the open water in playing a catch 
that might put up a fight. 

Having my tackle all ready adjusted, 
I made the first cast and flicked my 
silver doctor well up into the open apex 
formed by a jam of logs. The light 
feather had not even rippled the sur- 
face when a rainbow broke cover like a 
flash of light. 

Before he had buried into the whirl 
of the pool I had struck. Again the 
surface of the water boiled as he leaped 
into the open and shook my fly as a dog 
would shake a rat, throwing off a 
shower of water like a sparkle of dia- 
monds in the morning sun. I gave him 
the butt before he dipped, and again he 
rose in his effort to shake the hold of 
the barb, but I was on the reel and he 
could not spit it out. 

He lost ground in the under-water 
flurry, for I gathered in the line hand 
to hand as he came close in. But not 
for long. A shortening of the line did 
not discourage him. Diving. straight 
down he had the gracefully curving rod 
pointing its tip at him until I relieved 
the strain by letting a few loops of the 
line slip from my fingers. 

Quick as a wink he took advantage 
of it, shooting to the surface and out 
into the air like a bouncing ball, shak- 
ing himself in a desperate struggle to 
loosen the set of the barb, but he failed, 
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for again I drew in the line in long 
loops hand to hand. The reel was too 
slow to follow the lightning-like ma- 
neuvers of this gamy fellow. 

As he dived again he was off like a 
high-powered torpedo through the wa- 
ter, headed downstream. I let free the 
looped line in my fingers until it purred 
and sang through the rod rings. When 
it was out I gave him the butt again 
and helped the drag with a thumb on 
the cylinder, until the skin burned and 
stung as he hauled away like a thorough- 
bred. The click of the drag blurred 
into a sound as of drawing a match over 
sandpaper. Then I tightened up with 
both thumbs until I broke his speed, 
when he whirled and leaped, a flying 
fury, out of the water to make another 
try at freeing the barb. Again I had 
the line coming in down the pole in 
arm’s lengths, and he failed. 

Diving again he started back so 
swiftly that the drag of the water kept 
the line drawing enough to prevent the 
slack he was after to ease up on the 
hook. It was fast work hauling in the 
line hand to hand to keep anywhere 
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near him as he darted by on his way up- 
stream, directly toward the point where 
Fred stood silent and motionless, watch- 
ing the fight. 

By the time he was well up to the 
upper reach of the pool I once more 
had the line up short and the pole bend- 
ing on him. In his mad rush he prob- 
ably mistook Fred’s booted legs for tree 
limbs, until he came so near that Fred 
caught sight of him in the clear water 
and nervously stepped forward, when 
with a flick of his tail he fairly made 
the water boil as he doubled back, leap- 
ing up and straight at me with the same 
old hook-disgorging tactics. I was ex- 
pecting him this time, and had the line 
coming in on him when he landed, but 
it was not taut, and he took advantage 
of his opportunity to fight the hook in 
the air. 

Again and again, a half dozen times 
in succession he rose, shaking the water 
from his lordly sides in a_ glistening 
shimmer of prismatic colors. He had 
been struck too deep, however, to suc- 
ceed. His futile efforts seemed to con- 
vince him that he was playing a losing 
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game, and he apparently decided to give 
up his open-air gymnastics, for he there- 
after started a campaign to loosen it 
under water. And such a game as he 
played me! 

Until then he had made his runs up 
and downstream, passing the boat, but 
suddenly, as though he had so far for- 
gotten something, or a new trick had 
occurred to him, he struck far down 
into the depths of the big black pool and 
started on a bee line away from me 
toward the favoring refuge of the tangle 
of roots close in along the shore. I had 
been anticipating this move from the 
first and half expecting, also, to lose 
him there. 

“Give him the butt! Give him the 
butt, hard! Turn your pole and hand 
him a sidewise haul! Quick! Check 
him before he gets into that pocket!” 
Fred called excitedly; hoping to incite 
a little more ginger into my action, for 
he had fought me then a good twenty 
minutes and I was beginning to lag. 

Dropping down astride the cross seat 
to get a steadier “footing,” I forced the 
butt to him with both hands until the 
slender rod, bending like watch-spring 
steel, was curved so nearly in a circle 
that the tip almost pointed to the reel, 
which I was braking with a hand grip 
round the spool, so that the line was 
barely paying out by inches. 

“Hold him at that!” Fred encour- 
aged. “He can’t stand that long. But 
watch him now, and don’t let him catch 
you asleep with a lot of line out, or he'll 
make it another time.” 

But he didn’t. Not that he wasn’t 
game, that fellow. He was chock full 
of it yet, but he had lost his best fighting 
speed, and he went under for the count, 
but not to the limit. Then he came 
back with one of his old spurts and led 
off on a fast run with the current, tak- 
ing the line with a heavy drag over a 
close bent pole, far down beyond the 
lower reaches of the pool. 

“Stand by, there, and clear 
tion!” Fred was warning me. “That 
fellow’s getting ready to turn a trick 
on you that'll leave an opening straight 
into that mess of roots—and you'll be 
eatin’ some other fellow’s trout for 
supper!” 


for ac- 
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Again I stood up in the punt. He 
Was swinging across stream now, out, 
in—out again, clear of the pool depths 
and into the shallower and swifter wa- 
ter, and the rod doubled and held him 
until he whirled and broke cover, a mere 
flurry now compared with his earlier 
performances. ‘Then he started up- 
stream against the racing current with 
the line hissing after him, swinging out, 
out in a wide-reaching circle that kept 
the line taut. 

“Watch that line!” 
“There he 
now!” 

And he was. Almost opposite the 
boat he turned short and headed straight 
for the densest mess of roots on the pool 
shore, directly across the bow of the 
boat. ‘The line fell slack and I dropped 
the rod between my knees and hauled it 
in as a Cape Codder would a hand line. 
I had only time to recover the rod as 
he crossed me and shot into the pool 
for the friendly haven of snarled roots, 
stealing yards of line from me before | 
could pinch a hold on it as it burned 
through my fingers. Again I had 
blocked his run for the safety of the 
entangling retreat, but this time with 
only a margin of inches to spare. 

“T say, old man,” I called to Fred 
while I recovered the line bit by bit, 
“if you want to be among those present 
when this old sport is served just wade 
over here and give a hand with that 
landing net, if I can coax him along- 
side,” 


Fred cautioned. 


comes! He’s coming in 


Reluctantly he gave up the struggle 
and came in, feebly diving and twisting 
and running in short swings, contesting 
every foot, fighting to the last gasp and 
still squirming frantically as he fell 
from the net into the slat-bottomed boat 
tank. He measured a strong fourteen 
inches and showed an old barb scar as 
evidence of at least one other battle, in 
which he had won. 

I felt satisfied at that for one day and 
was willing to let Fred whip the pool 
for the big ones, while I flicked the shal- 
lows for the little fellows that came 
in more easily. Not because I was lazy 
—but I didn’t care to work so hard 
again just then, and I didn’t want a 
monopoly of the game, anyway. 
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It was a delight to watch him as he 
dropped his grizzly king, first there, 
away in under the overhanging foliage 
where the shadows lay, and then out 
where the high lights played on the 


swirling water. But they did not give 
him a rise. “he commotion of the run- 
ning fight just ended had sent them deep 
and made them chary. Resting a mo- 
ment while he changed to a royal coach- 
man, he sent the line swinging again, 
letting the fly rest and settle here and 
there, but more often it came whistling 
back before it had more than dimpled 
the surface. He was trying to coax 
them out of their retreat. 

Changing again to a professor, he got 
a rise at the third drop. Striking too 
quickly, he missed entirely. Repeatedly 
he covered the same spot. Would he 
please come again? He did. Came all 
the way in to the creel, with only a mild 
show of protest. 

“Just a measly, bare eight-incher,” 
Fred grunted in disgust, “and about as 
much fight in him as in a crab! I’m 


going to top that first one if I have to 
stay here all summer!” 
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FROM THE CAMP COTTAGES. 

But an hour passed, during which he 
landed something over a dozen, the best 
of which scaled nine and a half inches, 
while I was busy casting on the opposite 
side of the punt in shallow water, with 
similar results. 

“IT got him! I got him; an’ he’s a 
whale! I got him, an’ he’s the king of 
the river! The king is as good as dead! 
Long live the king!” Fred was call- 
ing excitedly. as the reel whirred, the 
rod whipped over like an interrogation 
point, and the fight was on. And he 
had me topped, if the pull on the line 
was an indication of quantity of fish as 
well as the quality of his gameness. 

After the strike and the first leap 
he plunged deep and headed for the 
shore roots, going some. Fred was hold- 
ing him on the reel and plowing and 
threshing through hip-deep water for a 
vantage point farther out stream. When 
finally he snubbed him he went into the 
air like a cat shot with a bootjack. And 
what a trout! 

“Did you get the size of him?” I 
cried, imbued with some of Fred’s ex- 
citement. 
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“No!” he gasped, shoving the butt 
his way until the light bamboo threat- 
ened to snap. 

“What; didn’t you see him?” I want- 
ed to know. 


“ce S ” 
In sections, yes,’ was the solemn 
reply. “He was so durned big I 


couldn’t see him all at once!” 

Into the clear of the stream Fred 
worked, and then, with back against the 
punt, he pushed it with its dragging an- 
chor farther out for more room to play 
him and to avoid fouling the line on the 


boat. As the minutes passed the fight 
kept its edge. He had endurance as 
well as speed, that fellow. 


First he would plow downstream 
with the line sizzing through the water 
until, hard held, he would break water, 
turn and double back so fast the man 
at the rod end of the game had aching 
arms getting in the slack, and when it 
fell loose, away he would swing for the 
cover of roots. Snubbed there he would 
head upstream like a shot, to be hauled 
short again, whirl and make another try 
for the friendly shore. Over and over 
the course he went, varying it at last 
by swinging out stream to the limit of 
the line in a full half circle, and ending 
short up by a quick dash from the up- 
stream edge of the pool direct to the 
haven under the shadows of the scrub 
along the bank. 

With a splash the rod dropped as 
Fred clamped it between his knees and 
began hauling in the line hand over 
hand. For a moment it seemed from 
my view of the contest that Fred was 
going to be able to regain his slack and 
hold the lead on him. And it wasn’t 
because he didn’t make a noble try at 
it, but his arms were tired and his hands 
were cramped by the unbroken strain of 
nearly a half hour at the reel and the 
prying butt, and his fingers were clumsy 
in their touch on the line, and so the 
old strategist went swishing into the 
submerged tangle of roots and_ limbs, 
carrying a good ten feet of slack line 
to his credit. 

Before the lead was recovered the 
foxy old shark had turned his trick, and 
when the slack was up and Fred put the 
rod bending on the line, it was anchored 
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hard and fast, wound round no know- 
ing how many roots. After a few vi- 
cious yanks that confirmed the hopeless- 
ness of further effort, Fred turned to me 
speechless, his face contorted with an 
agony of expression such as you may 
have seen on the man who turns from 
the whirling wheel, on which he _ has 
staked his last sou and lost. Its mute 
appeal found response of condolence 
from me. 

“That’s too blinkety bad, old man,” I 
began; ‘‘maybe 

When Fred recovered his voice and 
said—it’s against the law to print what 
he said. 

Snapping his line he waded over to 
the boat, slammed his rod on its bottom, 
and clambered in over the bow. Not 
another cast would he make that day. 

“Grab that scull,” he grunted, ‘an’ 
when I pull up the anchor swing this 
old scow around and keep her drifting 
for home.” 

Standing on the tank he stooped over, 
grasped the anchor rope, drew the punt 
forward until it was over the anchor, 
and then, straightening up, he lifted it 
bodily from its resting place. 

No sooner had the stone left bottom 
than the current swept the punt almost 
from under his feet. Still holding on 
with a death grip to the anchor line, 
Fred made as pretty a dive, head first 
and feet gracefully circling up in the 
air, straight into the icy waters of the 
Au Sable, as any professional could have 
done in an exhibition stunt. He must 
have held to that anchor rope as a 
drowning man would grasp at a straw, 
for he still had it in his hand when he 
rose, spluttering and stuttering his out- 
raged feelings between chattering teeth. 
There was ample and merciful excuse 
now for haste toward the club  side- 
board, and I plied that scull with the 
zealous energy of a good Samaritan re- 
sponding to an emergency call. Our 
catch was large enough in all reason, as 
far as numbers were concerned, but 





Fred would have traded them all cheer- 
fully for that’ one foxy old patriarch 
who made his’ last and successful stand 
in the under-water tangle of roots and 
limbs, 
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COUNTRY HOME) powa 


HE old-fashioned country 

home was rich in arts, 

both indoors and out. 

‘The Connecticut boy was 

trained not only to farm 

the land, but to some ad- 
ditional employment for rainy days, for 
he well understood that he must lose 
no time if he would fare well in a busy 
world. If it rained he sat down to a 
shoe bench and with no mean skill made 
or mended shoes for his family and 
neighbors. He could shoe a horse if it 
came to a pinch, and there were few 
articles of furniture in his house that 
were not made by his hands. Others 
made brooms, or even clocks; only they 
made hay while the sun shone. I well 
remember one whose pastures were 
filled with sheep; when he killed one 
for family use the skin was tanned in a 
home vat, with bark ground by a home 
brook, under a crusher worked out of 
a conglomerate that he had _ himself 
quarried from his own glen. 

His wife washed and carded the wool, 
spun the fleecy roll, wove the yarn into 
cloth or carpets, and sewed what she 
had created into homeful garments. It 
was little that such a family had to buy. 
I am sorry for anyone who cannot re- 
member candle-dipping, or wool-dyeing, 
or soap-making. Each of these house- 
hold arts had its own day, generally 
twice a year. Candles, to save time, 
were always dipped in the evening, after 
the milk was cared for and the daily 
tasks were ended. A dozen long wicks 
were attached to a rod and these were 
dipped into the melted tallow and lifted 
out long enough to cool. Once, twice, 
three times—I do not remember rightly 
—but I think that it took twenty or 
thirty dips before candles were of the 
right size, and then they were left over- 
night to get cold and solid. You should 


have seen how finely it was done. 
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Lye was first made by leaching home- 
made ashes, and the soap was made in 
the backyard in a huge iron kettle. It 
Was not so interesting, and as I remem- 
ber this soap of a Sunday morning, at 
the weekly round-up of all the children, 
it got into our eyes and we spluttered 
and spat—always in vain. Sometimes, 
to save time, we recited our Sunday- 
school verses at the same time. Those 
were days of economy. We prayed 
while we plowed and said over our spir- 
itual lessons while we milked; we had 
no time for one thing alone. 

Ashes that were not needed for lye 
were sold to make pearlash or saleratus, 
and lime, while not quite a home prod- 
uct, was made coéperatively. Whatever 
things we could not ourselves make, we 
swapped for—honey for lime, and eggs 
for sugar. When a calf was killed, one 
quarter was reserved for home use, but 
three were sent to neighbors, who had 
agreed to replace them when their turn 
should come to kill a fatted calf. 

Making sugar was also a domestic 
affair. Nearly everyone had his own 
maple bush or grove. Fifty trees, at 
four pounds each, would make sugar 
enough for a large family. ‘The whole 
affair was a romance, from the tapping 
of the trees to the final “sugaring-off.” 
In these days no one knows of these 
things, but I advise you to buy a gallon 
of maple sirup, and have a “sugaring- 
off” before you die. That and samp 
will make life seem a deal longer and 
worth the while. Get some old farmer 
to show you the way it was done. 

“Samp!” Why that was our am- 
brosia, fit for the gods who dwell in the 
country and plant gardens. It was 
made of the selectest ears of corn, dried 
by the stove, shelled by the owner, 
ground by itself, so as not to be mixed 
in the miller’s hopper with all sorts of 
corn, and then, with the finer meal 
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sifted out, it was boiled all day in an 
iron pot on the back of the stove. It 
was stirred by everyone who passed near 
the stove, and after twelve hours’ cook- 
ing it was samp. Alas! the art is lost. 
Wendell Phillips wrote about the lost 
arts of Egypt, but we also have lost arts 
in America. 

Bee-keeping supplemented sugar-mak- 
ing, but we have that yet, bless the 
Lord! No one has been able to make 
honey like the bees, although there have 
been some attempts, I believe. 

We had no creameries in those days, 
but each family made its own butter 
and its own cheese and the rivalry was 
worth the while, I assure you. Girls 
were not ashamed to call the cows and 
then to draw the milk from the udder 
with freshly washed hands. “They were 
proud of the great white loaves of bread 
that they could pile on the shelves and 
the rolls of golden butter that mated 
them. We never heard of foul milk 
that must be sterilized before using; 
that did not come in until the hayfield 
and the barn and the kitchen were given 
over to “help’—unclean, uncouth, and 
untrained—a generation that knew not 
the art of the milkmaid. 

Such was the life of our fathers and 
mothers, not at all the hard, unpoetic 
life that has often been pictured. “Then 
came steam power and, we did not un- 
derstand why, but one after another of 
these home arts went away from us: 
carding, spinning, shoemaking, furniture- 
making, and at last even sewing and 
knitting; all of these went out of home 
life into huge factories, around which 
clustered the dull sleeping and eating 
places that were called homes. The 
spinning wheel went to the attic and 
the soap barrel to kindling wood. Our 
mothers no longer knitted as_ they 
walked through the streets to make a 
friendly call. They no longer swapped 
pinks and hollyhocks and boiled down 
sirup over the kitchen fire. 

It left a lonesome home, where there 
was little that was interesting to be 
done, and all things were toil. The 
wife no longer wove and the daughter 
no longer milked—although the very 
word wife was criginally weaver and 
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the origin of the word daughter, away 
back in early Aryan life, was milker. 
Everything lost track of itself and 
words lost their meaning. Swapping 
made way for that sort of commerce 
which needs money, and the simple- 
hearted home-keepers knew not what to 
do with this paper stuff. Having a 
bunch of it, when the hops or the plums 
brought a good price,. they bought 
pianos, to stand where the spinning 
wheel had stood. On these, after a 
while, the auctioneer played and the 
heartsick owner went into the city to 
find work, 


The Work of Steam 


Steam not only took away country in- 
dustries, but so exalted town employ- 
ments as to concentrate wealth and mul- 
tiply by contrast town privileges. The 
city was drawing the best blood and the 
brightest brains away from the country. 
Its churches got the chief talent, and 
then the country churches died all over 
the hillsides, and in the villages they 
just kept alive—to little purpose. Music 
of the highest order was heard only in 
the larger towns, and the help of skilled 
physicians could be reached only at great 
cost. 

One weekly newspaper reached the 
country family, and a letter now and 
then, that cost the receiver eighteen and 
three quarter cents for postage. Even 
when this was lowered to a reasonable 
cost, he must drive or walk five or ten 
miles to his post office. His city cousin 
read his morning paper over his coffee 
and felt that he alone was “in the 
world.” This would not have been so 
bad if the country dweller, beside isola- 
tion, had not felt that he was ‘out of 
the world.” 

In this way steam had _ incidentally 
the effect of so depressing country life 
that the farmer became Old Hayseed. 
Farms were sold at half cost and hun- 
dreds of fairly good New England 
homesteads were deserted entirely. Some 
of the New England States published 
annually a list of deserted homes— 
given up because there was no sale for 
them and the owners were tired of the 
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hard lite lived on them. ‘They had gone 
West to more fertile soil; yet in Kansas 
in 1890 they fed wheat to their hogs, 
and corn brought so low a price that it 
was burned for fuel. Nearly seventy 
per cent of the increase of population 
was rushing into city life, and there con- 
gestion grew sickening. 

These old arts of the country home 
went to stay—most of them. It will 
not pay us now to try to restore them. 
The spinning wheel cannot be recalled 
so long as a single machine, driven by 
steam, can do the work of ten thousand 
of them. When some English folk 
thought to do this, they could not find 
a single wheel in all Lancashire. We 
keep them now only as interesting relics 
of arts that are lost. 


Machinery Beating the Hand 


We can buy soap much cheaper than 
we can make it, and candles remain 
only in ecclesiastical lingerie. I am not 
sure that it is worth while to put sew- 
ing lessons into our schools, for needle 
art will never regain its domestic value. 
So with knitting and with penmanship. 
Machinery is everywhere. The type- 
writer has driven out the quill, and even 
spelling is no longer of as much value 
as the skill of the stenographer on the 
keys. If my boy spells phonetically 
instead of lexicographically, I am not 
sure but he is right. We must keep 
our eyes in our foreheads and look out 
for new ways of doing things, as well 
as new tools to do with. 

The newer day is surely coming in, 
a day full of new domestic arts. It will 
not recall the old, not to any fullness; 
but the coming country life will be very 
full of fine arts that will reawaken con- 
tent with country living, while interest 
in domestic affairs will be as great as in 
former days, or more so. No, we are 
not going to adopt city arts, nor city 
ways; we have no need in the country 
for three changes of dress in a day, and 
as for automobiles, well, I suppose that 
soon they will be built cheaper than 
horses can be bred. 

It was between 1880 and 1890 that 
country troubles culminated. About 
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1890 the trolley began to run its fingers 
in among the hills, to find our isolated 
homes and link them to each other and 
to the town. About the same time an 
inspired Postmaster General  inaugu- 
rated rural free mail delivery. It looked 
to be paternalistic, and some called it 
a socialistic movement, but soon the car- 
rier came to carry cosmopolitan privi- 
leges to those whose homes had_ been 
hid in the most remote corners and in 
the backwoods. ‘The day had dawned 
for evening up. 

Isolation was completely banished, 
and when the rural telephone strung our 
homes on wires that talk and a little 
home under the elms expanded to take 
in the whole land at once, we knew that 
a new sort of age had begun. Now | 
may call up Boston before breakfast ; or, 
in the afternoon, | may visit my friend 
in Chicago, without travel or 
almost. ‘This is the first chapter, and 
it means that we are privileged to par- 
take with the city and to share in every- 
thing that constitutes modern civic life. 
The trolley carries us to the market 
town every half hour, and once a day 
the carrier brings the news from Mon- 
golia, Calcutta, New York, London, 
and Washington. We know” what 
Congress is doing as soon as our city 
The telephone has brought us 
quite close to legislation, and the farmer 
has a potent say at every capital. 

But this is by no means all, for the 
country home has much that the city 
has not and never can have. It not only 
has its brooks and its groves and its fresh- 
brewed air, but it has a lot of new in- 
dustries that wonderfully well fill the 
place of those we lost half a hundred 
years ago. The McCormick reaper be- 
gan a change in the way of tools and 
the exploitation of energy. It lifted up 
the man with the sickle and cradle and 
bade him ride. The age of horse-power 
tools was followed by electric-power 
tools, but I have said enough of this 
under the discussion of shops. 

Exactly what is to come out of the 
telephone, trolley, and mail delivery is 
not by any means yet evident. “The 
telephone is already connecting us with 
the market, so as to free us from the 


cost—— 


cousins. 
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wiles of speculators. My customers can 
call on me any day for fruit. If I wish 
for a teamster I am sure that O’Brien 
has a telephone in his house. 

As for the trolley, it is now hauling 
long lines of Ohio wagons, geared to the 
track and loaded with produce, into the 
market cities. “The carrier will soon go 
by automobile through his district, not 
only with letters and papers, but with 
parcels. Nor can my distaste for this 
dust-raising vehicle shut my eyes to the 
fact that it belongs essentially to the 
country. The railroad car must follow 
tracks, from town to town, and it can 
never swerve, but the automobile, with 
its gasoline power or electricity, goes 
where it pleases—regardless of the city. 

In some ways the new country home 
will be no more interesting than the old- 
time house, but it will always have a 
bathroom, more surely than it will have 
a library, and it will have wider veran- 
das, with a distinct understanding that 
the first aim of the household is to se- 
cure health. We shall live out of doors 
and we shall know how to gather about 
us more liberally what Nature and Art 
offer to make life sweet and wholesome. 

The new country life will expect the 
home maker to be a student of the land- 
scape, not merely to hire a landscape 
gardener. Nothing can be more doleful 
than living in a house that was planned 
by somebody else, unless it be walking 
around grounds that you had no hand 
or thought in laying out; no wish any- 
where; not a longing put in shape— 
somebody else’s longings and whims for 
your occupation. Trying will soon 
make you skillful and witty in the mak- 
ing of gardens and lawns, if you put 
your hands and brains together, and 
after a while you will get in love with 
this sort of country living and doing. 

Forestry also comes within the cir- 
cuit of the home-maker’s work. Wind- 
breaks will be made more of as the wil- 
derness is swept away. Let Nature 
have a free hand along your lines and 
plant defenses against the storms. We 
may prefer her mixture of evergreens 
and wild cherries, or we may choose 
to plant a wall of crab apples fronted 
with bush honeysuckles. Everywhere 
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there is country art, for Nature herself 
is preéminently an artist. You will fail 
of making a country home if you fail 
to appreciate the art that is contained in 
all the life about you. A robin’s nest 
is simplicity and rusticity itself, but 
whoever saw a nest full of those blue 
eggs, so perfect in color and in form, 
without a shout of joy and a thrill of 
gladness? In their city studios they 
have no color masters like a bed of roses. 
Jenny Lind could not quite equal the 
catbird and the meadow lark. The bees 
in their hives under the lindens build 
to beat the best architects. 

We are going to lay more emphasis 
hereafter on the simply beautiful; we 
shall have a keener dislike for piles of 
old brush and unused litter, as well as 
for that indescribable confusion of pur- 
pose which has so generally character- 
ized farm life. However, be careful not 
to overdo this tendency and allow any- 
where about your house and grounds a 
suggestion of mere brains and wealth. 
It is the hand that we need to glorify, 
and the country home must never fail 
to honor handcraft. 


Better Than They Knew 


It was a great day for the country 
when the Agricultural College Land 
Grant passed through Congress. The 
Civil War was raging at a horrible cost 
to the land, but this bill was nearly 
compensatory. No one knew it then, 
but they can know it now. Every State 
is being organized industrially, so that 
education no longer means the ability to 
parse a Latin verb, but the ability to 
understand and parse well the songs of 
the bees and the trills of the brqoks and 
the harmonies that make up garden and 
orchard. 

It is a wonderful thing when our col- 
leges step in front of our troubles and 
tell us how to duplicate our crops, at 
the same time mastering their enemies. 
It is a new day, indeed, and a new pur- 
port for education, for it makes of us 
entomologists, or in the broader sense 
biologists. The use of proper spraying 
materials compelled orchard owners to 
become practical chemists. The bungling 
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work that sprays the wrong stuff, on 
guess work, will accomplish nothing, 
but in all cases the brain is awakened 
to direct the muscles. Bulletins from 
Washington and from the State stations 
have become the working textbooks of 
the people. 

Grander yet is the art of creating. 
This is the one achievement that is 
bringing us most nearly into sonship 
with the Infinite Mind—the crossing of 
old varieties or species and making new 
ones at will. Sex runs through all Na- 
ture. In some plants both principles are 
united, but in others, as frequently in 
strawberries and grapes and sometimes 
in apples and in pears, they are sep- 
arated. Pollen must be carried from 
one tree or vine to another to secure a 
perfect development of fruit, and this 
process always breaks up continuity of 
form and quality. 

Here lies the secret of Nature where- 
by new sorts are constantly being de- 
veloped. ‘The grains of pollen, carried 
from one plant to another, result in seed 
that involves the qualities of both par- 
ents. ‘This sort of work can be done by 
art much more carefully than Nature 
undertakes to do it. The pollen is care- 
fully removed from that which shall be 
the mother flower, and in its stead is 
dusted pollen from that which is in- 
tended for the other parent. When this 
is undertaken with the skill of Mr. 
Burbank, it puts cross-breeding into the 
class of fine arts. He has something 
in mind which he wishes to create, and 
although he does not secure exactly that 
which he desires he is sure to approxi- 
mate it. 

As a rule, home builders may let 
Nature do the crossing, while they tend 
only to the selecting. Nature will find 
means sufficient to do her share of the 
work. She keeps the bees and insects 
as well as the wind at work; then the 
birds and animals, having eaten the 
fruit, scatter the seed. Man comes in 
to destroy the poorest and make sure of 
the preservation of the best. In the wild 


state that is best, as a rule, which has 
the toughest wood, but in the cultivated 
state, that is best which gives the largest 
and sweetest fruit. 
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So you see that if you leave to Nature 
to finish up this job, she will multiply 
all the time the most prolific and hardi- 
est. No one can guess how many mil- 
lions of magnificent products have been 
crowded down and out by coarser stock. 
When by careful art we have secured 
a cross of high value the problem comes 
how to preserve it. ‘There are three 
ways: by root division, by grafting, and 
by planting seed. It happens, however, 
that there is not a single apple swinging 
on a bough in the United States that is 
not more or less cross-fertilized already. 
It has in it the spirit or life of many 
parents. If we sow its seed we will not 
get the same apple. We must rely upon 
grafting a selected sort into inferior 
stock. 

By grafting near the ground we can 
sometimes induce roots to start above 
the insertion of the scion, after which 
we have the new variety on its own 
roots. In this way I have a half dozen 
of the very choicest plums that can be 
multiplied by young shoots that come 
up from the ground, instead of by graft- 
ing. When working at this magnificent 
art, be careful not to send out for propa- 
gation anything inferior, Even Mr. 
Burbank has given us worthless rubbish 
as well as superb achievements. 


Concrete Solves a Problem 


In my article on House Building 
(THE OuTtTInG MAGAZINE, May, 
1910) I did not discuss concrete and 
for this reason, that it belongs here 
among our new home arts, to illustrate 
the additions which have been recently 
made to the interests of country homes. 
I wish that we could reinstate the sim- 
plicity of log-house days, with large fire- 
places and a general homefulness we 
do not find in the modern house. We 
can do something even better than this 
where our soil is sandy and something 
even more beautiful. In Florida I 
found that I owned about two hundred 
acres of good building sand. Mix four 
of sand to one of cement, and you can 
turn half of the whole State into con- 
crete building blocks. More to the 
point is it that you and your family can 
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make the blocks at odd times and store 
them for use. 

Two thousand blocks, sixteen by 
eight by eight, will build a fine bunga- 
low of four rooms and a kitchen. Not 
counting your own labor and your fam- 
ily labor, your house will not cost you 
beyond five hundred dollars. ‘The floors 
and roof of Southern pine may also be 
of your own cutting. My boys use a 
machine that cost less than forty dol- 
lars and with it turn out between sixty 
and eighty blocks a day. All of these 
are hollowed by a simple device that 
lessens their weight and adds strength, 
while lowering cost. The work is at- 
tractive to young people and they should 
be allowed considerable freedom in the 
way of inventing new styles and new 
methods. This will develop esthetic 
taste and call out individual power of 
action. 

A concrete farmhouse insures cool- 
ness in summer and warmth in winter; 
it needs no repairs, no wall paper or 
mortar, is fireproof, and can be kept 
sanitary with the least possible atten- 
tion. There is no better material for 
barn and stable floors, or for troughs 
and tanks. ‘These can be kept easily 
disinfected, while they never wear out. 
Concrete cisterns and well curbs set 
well into the ground keep out surface 
water, decreasing the danger of infec- 
tion. A concrete barn can be made to 
retain its sweetness and cleanliness, 
while thoroughly ventilated. Concrete 
steps and sidewalks make an attractive 
approach to your buildings and are far 
less perishable than brick or common 
stone. I have no doubt that this new 
art of house-building, with home ma- 
terial, by home hands, is to be the rule 
over a large part of the country. 

Now install a gasoline engine with a 
dynamo, and you may lift water to a 
tank for irrigation, while at the same 
time you light your house with gen- 
erated electricity. You may make it a 
two-story and eight-room house at about 
double the cost. You will, of course, 
include one or more fireplaces, and your 
whole chimney as well as the walls of 
the house may be made of concrete. 
Rat-proof foundations and mouse-proof 
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division walls are included. Here is a 
great revolution, or evolution rather, 
coming in the way of country home- 
making. 

I ought surely in this article to dis- 
cuss the wonderful art of inoculating 
soil so that it will be capable of grow- 
ing certain plants that otherwise it 
could not. There are thousands of acres 
of alfalfa furnishing three crops a year, 
on soil that before inoculation would 
not yield even one crop. What are these 
bacteria? It is hard to tell even yet, 
only they are of infinite sorts, every- 
where, in the land and air and water. 
We have under laboratory examination 
at least a thousand kinds, most of which 
can be put to use, but some of which 
are most destructive enemies. “The new 
farmer has got to know a good deal 
about these minute organisms that our 
fathers never even heard of, or he will 
not be able to keep up with his age. 


Be Your Own Burbank 


Every country home should be in this 
way a sort of experiment station, not 
only for the interest there is in it but 
for the contribution made to the public. 
In horticulture just now we need a lot 
of new things, and some one must either 
discover or create them. We need an 
absolutely hardy red raspberry, equal 
otherwise to the Cuthbert; also a 
thoroughly thornless blackberry, equal 
otherwise to King Philip or Eldorado. 
Among the strawberries it will do no 
harm for experimenters to see if they 
can improve a little on William Belt. 
We need nearly seedless apples and 
pears and oranges and especially grapes. 

Everywhere in orchard and garden, 
as well as in stables, we need improve- 
ment, and each man can very easily find 
a field of work for himself. He will 
run across problems everywhere, if he 
thinks while he works. If you get 
gloomy or lonesome, go out and con- 
verse with your seedlings—your vege- 
table children—and you will refresh 
your spirit wonderfully. 

I remember the whole history of gar- 
den berries in American gardens, from 
the introduction of Wilson’s Albany 
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strawberry and the Red Antwerp rasp- 
berry. In my childhood there were in 
our gardens none of these things, only 
quinces and gooseberries; while around 
the fences black raspberries were occa- 
sionally sowed by the birds and in our 
pastures and meadows were wild straw- 
berries—five hundred to the quart. 
William Wood, in 1629, said: “There 
be strawberries in abundance in New 
England, and one may gather sixteen 
quarts in half a day.” This was about 
the state of affairs until 1850, and then 
we began to have berry gardens that 
were worth the while. ‘The race of 
huge berries began, however, at least 
twenty years later—the one-to-a-mouth- 
ful or twenty-to-a-quart sort. 

We have to learn how to sympathize 
with trees and shrubs, enter into their 
will and purpose, exactly as we do with 
animals. It will never do to think that 
all trees can be even trimmed alike, 
much less fed alike, any more than a 
stable full of horses, cows, and sheep. 
The country home maker has to study 
all these things, not in the general, but 
in the particular. Pruning and trim- 
ming and helping a tree must begin 
when it is first transferred to our soil, 
and must continue as long as the tree 
lives. 


Long Life for Orchards 


I think sixty years in these days is 
considered a satisfactory period for an 
orchard, yet I see no reason why with 
proper care an orchard may not live 
around two hundred years, bearing fruit 
all the time. ‘Trees are forced in the 
nurseries; fed with commercial fertil- 
izers or rank manure; not sufficiently 
pruned at setting; devitalized with 
suckers; then allowed to overbear when 
young, and when altogether out of good 
condition, a professional trimmer is let 
loose among them at two dollars a day. 
Poor orchard! Why should it not die 
an early death? 

The fine arts that will be evolved in 
the garden, orchard, meadow, and shop 
of the future country home can only be 
guessed by those who are somewhat 
acquainted with what is now being 
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worked out by our agricultural colleges 
—the most wonderful institutions of 
this age. Of the half hundred now in 
existence, not one but is closing in on 
problems, the solution of which will 
render our homes not only richer in 
crops but in sciences and arts. 

Quite as notable as those out of doors 
will be the arts of indoor life. Refine- 
ment will mark the coming home; not 
style and show, but that spirit of order 
and enlightenment which comes from 
the right sort of culture. When we 
have made over the kitchen, with elec- 
tric power in the place of stupid help, 
the housewife can take her position 
without lowering her womanhood. The 
true kitchen is really a laboratory, and 
cooking is as high an art in chemistry 
as the experimentations of a college lab- 
oratory. Really, the woman’s corner of 
a daily newspaper records more inven- 
tions than can be found anywhere else 
in daily life. The combinations which 
bring forth nourishment from weeds, as 
well as vegetables and fruits, are be- 
coming numberless. Shall we ever have 
a cook book that will include simply the 
science of the matter and that teaches 
us how to eat in order to live and be 
strong? 

There is a simple index of country 
life to be seen in the way the table is 
set. A careless mind discovers itself in 
confusion; in the placing of food upon 
the table without order; but the table 
of another woman reveals the esthetic 
sense cultivated—just trifles, to be sure, 
but they spell out a good deal, just as 
the alphabet does. ‘These little things 
cost not much in the way of labor, but 
they go into character. The refined use 
of flowers throughout the house will do 
much to make life cheerful and codper- 
ation more easy. 

The tin can deserves a whole article 
to itself. Seventy-five years ago it had 
not been invented. In those days we 
had wonderful jars of pickles and pots 
of preserves, but the art of keeping the 
whole pear and the uncooked berries 
through the entire year, or even many 
years, no one had yet dreamed. It 
would give me real pleasure to place 
here, in capital letters, the name of the 
first woman who ever put up a can of 
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strawberries or cherries. It was one of 
those rare inspirations that change the 
whole domestic and social life of the 
world. 

To-day the can is as common in South 
Africa as in New Jersey. It lies in piles 
everywhere, defying the plow or the 
shovel to cover it. It lies beside the 
cabin of the Southern negro, emptied 
of corn, asparagus, green peas, peaches, 
and a dozen other luxuries. That mar- 
velous novelty, the love apple of our 
mothers, now the tomato, sells by the 
millions of cans in China and Japan. 
All the world has gone a-canning. 
Every little home is finding its pride and 
its pleasure in turning winter into sum- 
mer. A wealthy friend, dressed in her 
silks and her jewels, recently led me 
through her storeroom with a pride 
equal to that shown in the ballroom, 
as she waved her hand over the hun- 
dreds of cans and jars, saying: “I did 
this with my own hands. It is one of 
the finest arts yet invented.” 

However, we count most of all in 
this indoor living on the presence of 
electric power to light the house and 
the outhouses, to bring water into the 
kitchen and hot water into the cham- 
bers, operating the churn, washing 
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dishes, scrubbing floors, sweeping and 
cleansing the house of dust, in a way 
that our mothers could not have 
foreseen. Only the other day came 
news that we could store heat as well 
as power, a new and novel discovery 
already applied in English kitchens, 
whereby electric-born heat is stored for 
use, while the electric power is switched 
off for several hours of work at the 
churn or other service. 

We shall not go backward to pick up 
the charming industries of elder days, 
but we are surely going forward to 
make indoor life more beautiful and less 
taskful. ‘This, it seems to me, is what 
the country home is going to be, not a 
whit behind town life, but very far 
ahead of it in its arts and its sciences 
as well as its pleasures and its profits. 
It will have about all that heretofore 
has been associated closely with the 
crowded town, and will also have its 
rural charms, its freedom of simplicity, 
and its association with Nature. Agri- 
culture or land tillage in any form will 
not only be the equal, but supreme 
among the industries. It is left now for 
the Burbanks and the Munsons and the 
Budds and the Baileys to marshal man- 
kind and lead the world. 





MORE COMFORT FOR THE MOTORIST 
BY HENRY JENKYNS 


HE great improvements 

that have been made dur- 

ing the last few years in 

the manufacture of the 

modern motor car have, 

to a certain extent, les- 
sened the number of accessories and 
spare parts that were formerly required 
on every automobile trip, but their place 
has been taken by new equipments that, 
while not absolutely essential to the run- 
ning of a machine, serve at least as time 
and trouble savers and add greatly to the 
comfort of riding. 

Expert as the tire manufacturers have 
become, the most skillful autoist is still 
unable to predict at what moment he 
will hear the sharp report that an- 


nounces a puncture, and although many 
tires have been used for thousands of 
miles with no mishap, it is the wise own- 
er or chauffeur who will carry along an 
extra shoe or two and a couple of inner 
tubes on even the shortest trip. One of 
the greatest improvements made in the 
equipment or accessory line during the 
last few years has been the demountable 
or removable rim by means of which an 
expert can change a tire in slightly over 
half a minute. This demountable rim 
has attached to it a clincher tire, already 
inflated, and it is the work of but a few 
seconds to loosen the nuts or unlock the 
expansion ring at the rim of the wheel 
and replace the punctured tire with the 
new one. 
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There are many variations of this sys- 
tem, and in some the outer ring of the 
wheel rim is detached in order that a 
new tire may be slid into place. This 
type does not allow the spare tire to be 
carried inflated, and consequently does 
not permit of so rapid a replacement as 
the other system, but the additional 
weight and expense of the extra rim are 
avoided. 

Another method of replacing a punc- 
tured tire is by means of the “spare” 
wheel. This is an inflated tire, fastened 
to a stout rim, to which heavy clamps 
are attached. This rim is attached di- 
rectly to the rim of the wheel when a 
puncture occurs, and it is not necessary 
to remove the injured tire until the 
garage is reached and permanent repairs 
can be made. 


How to Carry the Spare Tires 


The extra tire, whether attached to a 
rim or not, is usually carried on the run- 
ning board on the driver’s side of the car. 
As this is a position in which the tire is 
exposed to more or less dust, mud, and 
rain, it is advisable that it should be pro- 
tected by a leather or rubber covering of 
some kind. ‘Tire cases are provided for 
this purpose in which a shoe and several 
inner tubes may be carried, and such an 
accessory, when well finished, not only 
protects its rubber contents, but adds to 
the appearance of the equipment of the 
car as well. A drum-shaped box fitted 
to the inside of the tire case is also a con- 
venient accessory for carrying extra tire 
requisites and articles of clothing such as 
caps, gloves, and the like. 

One of these “tire trunks” may be 
placed on the roof of a limousine, where 
it will be less in the way than were it 
carried on the running board. The lat- 
ter, however, is the only available posi- 
tion if the car is of the touring, runa- 
bout, or roadster type. 

Wind shields and aprons occupy an 
important position in the motor car ac- 
cessory line and are found exceedingly 
useful in cold-weather running. Glass 


wind shields are made with an adjustable 
tilting frame so that almost any position 
or height may be obtained, or they may 
be turned down and extended over the 
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hood so that they are entirely out of the 
way. A rubber wind shield and dust 
protector may also be obtained. This 
rests on a frame attached to the dash and 
extends back over the laps of the occu- 
pants of the forward seat. 

The rubber covering terminates in a 
vertical framework in which is mounted 
a pair of celluloid sheets that are placed 
in front of the heads of the occupants of 
the front seat. These form windows 
through which an unobstructed view of 
the road may be obtained, and yet the 
driver and his companion are protected 
from the wind, rain, and dust. Some 
variations of this protector use merely 
the rubber lap covering on the frame and 
dispense with the celluloid vertical sec- 
tion. 

One of the tendencies of modern 
motor car design has been to increase 
the easy-riding qualities of both the 
front and rear seats. Specially-designed 
springs provide for this, but unless some 
means are supplied whereby the recoil 
will be absorbed, the car cannot be driv- 
en rapidly over rough roads with any 
degree of comfort to the occupants of the 
tonneau. To absorb this “bounce,” or 
recoil, shock absorbers and supplemen- 
tary springs are provided, and these have 
much to do with the easy-riding quali- 
ties of the modern car. Such devices 
may be had in a variety of forms and can 
be attached at almost any garage in a 
comparatively short space of time. 

For extended touring, a folding trunk 
rack attached to the rear of the car, with 
a trunk made to fit, is almost a necessity. 
The racks provided for the purpose are 
sufficiently strong to hold a couple of 
hundred pounds, and yet they may be 
folded back out of the way when not in 
use. A coat rail attached to the back of 
the front seat is a useful accessory for 
the tonneau and serves as a rack on which 
extra garments may be kept, ready for 
use at a moment’s notice. 

The law requiring all motor cars to 
be equipped with some sort of a signal 
device has had the effect of placing on 
the market almost as many brands of 
horns, sirens, and chimes as there are 
makes of automobiles. The old-time 
reed horn blown by a rubber bulb 
squeezed by the hand is still effective, 
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and there are many variations of this 
type, giving all imaginable sorts of notes 
and sounds. 

An electrically-operated horn has 
come into use of late years, and by 
merely pressing a button, a sound that 
in some instances is guaranteed to carry 
a mile will be emitted. The exhaust 
from the motor also has been harnessed 
and made to blow a horn, at the will of 
the operator. Some of these exhaust- 
blown horns are equipped with several 
pipes from which as many different notes 
may be obtained, and it is not unusual 
to hear a bugle call given on the signal 
device of an automobile. 

To realize fully the immense number 
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of valuable and ingenious automobile ac- 
cessories on the market, one need but 
visit some exhibition devoted to motor 
cars and their appurtenances. If he has 
never visited such an exhibition before, 
he will be surprised at the number of ac- 
cessory manufacturers and the important 
position they occupy in the automobile 
field; while even if he is an “old-timer” 
he cannot fail to be impressed with the 
improvements that have been made and 
the new devices that have been placed 
upon the market in the last few months. 
Solomon’s classic proverb in regard to 
the number of new things “under the 
sun” does not hold good if applied to 
motor car accessories. 


THE BIRDS 


ON THE WING 


by Charles Askins 


Illustrated with Diagrams 


LMOST every writer 

on the topic of field 

shooting will at some 

time mention making a 

snap shot at a bird, or 

perhaps covering an- 
other and then swinging ahead before 
firing. ‘The reader can readily gather 
from these essays that snapping is a very 
prompt way of delivering a shot, while 
the swing is both more deliberate and 
more accurate. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that, taught by books solely, the 
student will ever be able to fix in his 
own mind exactly what a snap shot is 
nor what constitutes a swinging shot 
further than that one is discharged in 
much the shorter time. Still less will 
he have grounds for deciding which par- 
ticular style of shooting he ought him- 
self to adopt. 

The object of this article is to analyze 
these systems of aiming, making as plain 
as possible what constitutes a snap shot, 
what a deliberate swing, and the differ- 
ence in principle between the deliberate 


and a rapid swing. Simple diagrams 
and drawings are used to illustrate with 
the hope of making the subject plainer 
to the beginner. 

The term “line of swing” will be 
used frequently, so it is well to give an 
early explanation of its meaning. The 
accompanying illustration shows the line 
of swing. It is the line covered by the 
moving gunsights from the time the 
piece strikes the shoulder or the sights 
are caught to where they are pointed 
when the gun is fired. The character 
of this gun movement or sight move- 
ment constitutes the difference in the 
three styles of gun aiming. 

Technically, snap shooting has no 
line of swing, the aim being taken be- 
fore the gun is brought up, the sights 
are thrown directly to the desired point 
and the arm is discharged the instant 
the butt hits the shoulder. While this 
is snap shooting proper, it is a very in- 
effective manner of firing even at an 
object at rest, for the reason that when 
the butt jams into the shoulder muscles 
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the latter give and then rebound, caus- 
ing the gun muzzle to vibrate to such 
an extent as to insure a miss except with 
a very wide spread of pattern. Select- 
ing a point of aim before the gun is 
thrown to the shoulder is making a 
pretty fine calculation, too, it must be 
admitted; the bird might spring to the 
north of you, and without a moment’s 
hesitation you would have to know the 
precise spot to the northwest where the 
shot charge would meet it. 

Such absolute judgment of speed and 
angle of flight is next to impossible, and 
the experienced gunner never attempts 
snap-shooting in this fashion except 
when he perceives that the opportunity 
to shoot at all will be so fleeting that it 
is either a rough snap shot or none. 
Impressed with the belief that wing- 
shooting is merely jerking up the gun 
and lamming away, the novice is liable 
to practice just this sort of snapping 
with the result that when he does hit 
he cannot tell why, nor give a reason 
for his misses. “The expert who can 
handle his gun like a part of himself 
cannot shoot successfully in this manner, 
much less a tyro. 


The Swinging Snap 


There is another style of snap-shoot- 
ing, however, that is widely practiced 
by nearly all clever upland shots. It 
consists of throwing the gun close to the 
game with the motion of bringing it to 
the shoulder, but always sufficiently 
under it. From this point beneath the 
target the line of swing travels in a 
direct course with great quickness to the 
place where the gun is discharged. 

Suppose a grouse has sprung from the 
brush and is circling to the left and 
rising. It has been estimated that a 
grouse or a quail will be ten feet into 
the air before a man’s mind can give 
his nerves and muscles any instructions 
whatever. Then if a rough Snap shot 
were to be made the gun would be at 
once flung ahead of the bird and there 
fired. The difficulty of making such a 
shot is obvious. In the first place the 


motion of raising a gun to the shoulder 
is complicated compared with moving to 
a given spot after it is up and steady. 
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Moreover, in a rough snap there is never 
any change of aim from the place the 
mind originally estimates as right. 

Orders have been given which the 
mind cannot alter if it would, and even 
should the bird be killed meantime by 
another gunner the snapped piece would 
be discharged precisely as though the 
bird were still flying. Thus we see that 
the problems confronting the rough snap 
shot are: a mechanical inability to jam 
a gun to the shoulder and shoot to a 
given spot, and the extraordinary judg- 
ment required to foretell where the bird 
will be when the arm is ready to fire. 

We have all heard of some snap shots 
that were as quick as lightning. It 
should be remembered that the man 
is probably walking with his gun down, 
and during the short space of say half 
a second he must get his feet into po- 
sition, make his estimates, and bring 
up his gun—meantime the bird will be 
doing something you may be sure, cov- 
ering not less than twenty-five feet. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be doubted that 
the quicker the shooter, the lighter his 
gun, and the more open his pattern the 
simpler his problem becomes. 

At best, however, shooting in this 
fashion, an expert could not expect to 
connect with more than one bird in 
three. Knowing this, the skilled wing- 
shot would never attempt the rough 
snap except that, suppose at the natural 
place of aim, there was a tree with brush 
beyond; reaching this tree the bird 
would be safe, so nothing remains but 
to chance the lightning snap. It follows 
that the novice should never deliver a 
rough snap unless any other kind of an 
aim is impossible either because the bird 
will be out of sight or possibly out of 
range. In either of which events it is 
to be preferred to not shooting at all. 

The second or practical style of snap- 
shooting is much more reliable. With 
this method the gun is thrown up below 
the target, first, that the view of the 
game may not be obscured in the least; 
second, that time may be given for the 
gun muzzle to cease its vibrations ere 
it covers the point of aim; third, that 
while the line of swing is moving stead- 
ily yet rapidly to the point where the 
charge is to go, the trigger finger can 























be given due warning to pull; fourth, 
the estimates for lead and speed of flight 
are greatly simplified because only taken 
from the time the gun is up and not 
from the rising of the bird. The prob- 
lem here is to make the line of aim 
cross the line of flight of the bird, and 
is comparatively easy. 

In its principle, rough snap-shooting 
throws the gun to the point of aim with- 
out a line of swing. That of semi- 
snap-shooting is to intersect the line of 
flight with the line of swing in the 
shortest and most direct way. For in- 
stance, with some angles of flight the 
gun might be thrown too far ahead and 
then the line of aim would be carried 
back toward the flying target. Natu- 
rally this happens seldom unless the bird 
changes his course, the skilled shot en- 
deavoring to throw up his weapon in 
such a position that it will only be nec- 
essary to lift it straight to the spot 
where it will be fired. 

The more accurate the judgment of 
the sportsman as to the bird’s speed of 
flight the nearer he will come to throw- 
ing his piece to the proper place with 
a consequent shorter line of swing and 
a quicker shot. But in doing this it 
should not be forgotten that the line of 
swing must always be of sufficient 
length to steady the gun before it covers 
the mark, and to fairly warn the pull- 
ing finger. Otherwise you are on the 
bird, as they say, “before you know it,” 
and the result is an almost inevitable 
miss. This not infrequently happens 
with straightaway birds, where in the 
nature of things the swing is short, and 
it is a most productive and irritating 
source of misses. Indeed it is an axiom 
with veteran field shots that the driving 
bird requires the steadiest of all holding. 

Successful snap-shooting necessitates a 
very quick and sensitive trigger. Bear 
in mind that the line of aim merely in- 
tercepts the line of flight and can only 
do so at one point, at one instant; any 
dwelling upon the trigger, a pressure 
that comes the smallest fraction of a 
second too soon or too late, leads to cer- 
tain missing. The bird may be traveling 
fifty feet a second, the line of swing a 
hundred feet a second or more; should 
the trigger yield the one-hundredth of 
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a second fast or slow the game will be 
missed a foot. Any irregularity of trig- 
ger pulling is fatal, and a man who 
needs a greater time than a fiftieth of a 
second to release his trigger had better 
adopt some other style of aiming. 
Snap-shooting or semi-snap-shooting 
is an effective style of aiming only upon 
birds that are not changing their angle 
with regard to the gun too rapidly— 
that is upon straightaway or quartering 
birds. Should the quarry rise and swing 

















ILLUSTRATING THE ROUGH SNAP, 
SEMI-SNAP AND RAPID SWING. 


When estimate for lead is made, rough snap, bird is at 
M and gun has not come to shoulder; semi-snap, bird is at 
L and gun isatshoulder, pointing at D; rapid swing, bird 
is at K and gun is just passing him. I to J indicates the 
movement of the gun muzzle in rapid swing. G to K is 
semi-snap. In the rough snap there is no muzzle move- 
ment after the piece comes up. 


about, the gun would inevitably have to 
follow it if the piece came up promptly, 
or a swift flying fowl might come in 
from the right and pass to the left be- 
fore it could be covered, with the result 
that the gun would have to move after 
and overtake it before being discharged. 
This would lead to the third mode of 
aiming, technically known as a rapid 
swing. 

In this style the line of aim either 
travels directly along the line of flight 
or preferably takes a parallel course just 
beneath it for the sake of an unob- 
structed view. The working principle 
of the rapid swing is that the gun is 
invariably aligned behind the bird and 
the “line of aim” is then swung after 
it much faster than the bird is traveling, 
until it overtakes and passes the moving 
mark to the point where the charge is 
sent. 

The strength of thts system of gun 
aiming lies in this: The gun moving in 
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the path of flight of the game takes the 
elevation automatically. In illustration 
of this, should the bird be rising the line 
of aim rises also and will continue to do 
so after passing the bird, necessarily 
striking its mark unless the course of 
the target alters radically. Of course 
an identical rule would apply were the 
bird descending, climbing, or taking any 
other angle of elevation so long as the 
line of swing followed the line of flight 
and passed it the proper distance. 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN LEAD BETWEEN A 
SWINGING AND A SNAP SHOT. 











Rapid swing simplifies lead also, for 
should the line of aim be traveling three 
times as fast as the bird flies an esti- 
mated lead of one foot would place the 
charge three feet ahead of the bird, the 
gain being made during the interim of 
pressing the trigger and the passage of 
the shot up the barrel. Moreover, it 
must be borne in mind that now the line 
of aim is not intersecting that of flight 
but traveling with it, which permits con- 
siderable latitude in trigger pulling. 
Should the gunner be a trifle quick or 
slow the charge still being in line will 
probably catch the mark with some por- 
tion of the pattern. 

Almost every skillful wildfowl gun- 
ner uses the rapid swing, and many do 
so in the uplands as well. Birds with a 
speed of from sixty to one hundred miles 
an hour are entirely too fast to be 
snapped with any certainty. 
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The diagram indicates the difference 
in lead between a swinging shot and 
a snap shot. The bird is supposed 
to be distant from the gun one hundred 
feet, and is traveling at the rate of one 
hundred feet a second. The normal 
velocity of a shot charge over a one- 
hundred-foot course is eight hundred 
feet a second, and at this velocity it 
would require one eighth of a second for 
the pellets to reach the mark. In one 
eighth of a second the fowl would fly 
twelve and one half feet, which is the 
theoretical lead necessary for shot and 
target to connect. If the line of aim 
intersects the line of flight at right 
angles—as in snap-shooting—the full 
theoretical lead must be taken, and if 
there is any dwelling upon the trigger a 
further allowance must be given. 

But with a swinging shot in which 
the line of aim travels three times as 
fast as the bird, this sighting line will 
move six feet in the fiftieth of a second 
required for a man to pull the trigger 
and for the passage of the shot up the 
barrel. Hence we have lead for a snap 
shot twelve and one half feet, lead for a 
swinging shot six and one half feet. In 
case of the man who requires the maxi- 
mum length of time to pull, or six-one- 
hundredths of a second, a further lead 
of six feet would have to be given with 
a snap shot or a total of eighteen and 
one half feet. No man could make such 
an estimate. 

By consulting experienced wing shots 
it’ will be learned that hardly any two 
of them will make the same estimate for 
the lead necessary to kill at a given dis- 
tance; neither theoretically nor practi- 
cally are they holding at the same place. 
In fact, with the rapid swing every man 
is a law unto himself, the distance he 
holds ahead being governed by the 
rapidity of his swing, his time in trigger 
pulling, and his habit of maintaining a 
uniform gun movement after pressing 
the trigger. 

Nevertheless, some of the best duck 
shots that I have ever known stated 
positively that they made no allowance 
whatever for speed of flight or distance 
of the mark further than to merely hold 
in front and swing. Watching them at 
work I arrived at the conclusion that 




















they made the necessary gain entirely by 
the rapidity with which they swung— 
for all of them moved their pieces very 
swiftly—and not by any hesitation on 
the trigger. 

A semi-snap shot and a rapid swing 
may readily merge into one another. 
The gunner may throw up his weapon 
with a view to making a snap shot, but 
finding the bird has passed his gun he 
must needs swing after it. In the same 
way when intending to place his piece 
upon the line of the bird’s flight he 
might fall below it, being then obliged 
to both swing with the bird and to raise 
his gun to intersect its flight. 

The two styles of aiming are readily 
used in conjunction, also, as in live 
pigeon shooting, where the shooter ordi- 
narily makes a practical snap with the 
first barrel and a rapid swing with the 
second. A like system is preferred by 
the crack field shot, who snaps with his 
first barrel before the game is at top 
speed, and then swings on with the sec- 
ond should he miss. One thing must 
forever be borne in mind by the swing- 
ing shot and that is never to check the 
gun when pulling the trigger. 

In upland shooting upon such game 
as quail, snipe, chickens, partridge, and 
woodcock, birds that rise near the gun, 
nearly every shot can be taken without 
any allowance for lead or elevation, it 
being merely necessary to swing upon 
the line of flight past the game and fire 
with the result of killing nine birds out 
of ten, which is a pretty good percentage 
in any event. The truth is that in such 
work, especially in the brush, there is no 
time to think of allowance for lead, but 
this can always be secured automatically 
by swinging, and therein is its advantage 
over any description of snap shot. 

There remains to be described the de- 
liberate swing. It fits in with the old 
one-eye manner of aiming and is becom- 
ing antiquated along with it. With the 
deliberate swing the game is first cov- 
ered usually by throwing the line of 
sight in front of it, and then moving 
with the target, at the proper distance 
in advance until the trigger is pulled. 
The principle involved is to maintain 
the requisite lead while the trigger is 
being pressed, continuing the swing at 
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the same rate until the charge is out 
of the gun. 

In theory this system of aiming is the 
most accurate of all, because whether 
the trigger is pressed instantly or dwelt 
upon the pattern will with like certainty 
reach the desired lead. For instance, if 
the line of aim is traveling three feet in 
advance of the line of flight, which dis- 
tance is maintained until the shot are on 
the way, it cannot matter whether the 
trigger is pressed in one hundredth of a 
second or six hundredths. 

Obviously with this system of aiming 
no gain is made by the swing and the 
same allowance for speed and distance 
is required as though the target was 
snapped. 


Not Quick Enough 


The trouble with this mode of aim- 
ing is that it develops a very slow, poky, 
pottering style. There being no precise 
moment when the trigger must be 
pulled, the gunner almost invariably 
acquires the ill habit of dwelling upon 
the trigger. For this reason the delib- 
erate swing cannot be used upon any 
game that is quick in its movements, that 
swerves and dodges like a snipe or a 
quail. Hence such a slow system of 
aiming is not adapted to anything except 
water fowl or such birds as are seen ap- 
proaching and remain within gunshot 
some time. 

I have seen most excellent work upon 
wild fowl by those who swung delib- 
erately in front of the target and am 
ready to believe that the style can be 
made very effective upon such birds. In 
duck shooting where the birds are pass- 
ing and have acquired maximum speed 
it certainly has the advantage of any 
sort of snap work. 

Nevertheless my advice to the begin- 
ner would be to acquire the rapid swing. 
It accomplishes everything that can be 
done with the deliberate and does it 
quicker and better, with a minimum of 
nerve expenditure. It requires double 
the expenditure of nerve force to shoot 
deliberately as to pull quickly, and no 
man should endeavor to develop the 
slow style unless nature has made him 
steady and phlegmatic. 











the teams which they met. 
recommended by two or more coaches. 


expert selection of the top-notch football players of the season that has just 
closed. 





Left End 


Daly, Dartmouth 
Kilpatrick, Yale 


Left Tackle 


Walker, Minnesota 
Buser, Wisconsin 


Mackay, Harvard 


Left Guard 
Benbrook, Michigan 


Center 


Cozzens, Pennsylvania 
Twist, Illinois 
Hartman, Syracuse 
Morris, Yale 

Arnold, Army 
Forsman, Lafayette 


Right Guard 


Butzer, Illinois 
Fisher, Harvard 


Right Tackle 
Dutter, Indiana 
Withington, Harvard 
Probst, Syracuse 


FOOTBALL HONOR LIST 


Reports have been received from prominent football coaches in all parts 
of the country giving the names of the best players on their own teams and on 
The men named on the following list have been 
We offer it, therefore, as an accurate 


Right End 
Wells, Michigan 
Berndt, Indiana 
Smith, Harvard 


Quarter Back 
Sprackling, Brown 
Scott, Pennsylvania 
McGovern, Minnesota 
Seiler, Illinois 
Ingersoll, Dartmouth 
Ballou, Princeton 
Cunningham, Indiana 
Dean, Wisconsin 
Fletcher, Purdue 
Howe, Yale 


Left Half Back 
Rosenwald, Minnesota 
Magidsohn, Michigan 
Pendleton, Princeton 
Corbett, Harvard 
Field, Yale 
Dalton, Navy 


Right Half Back 
McKay, Brown 
Ramsdell, Pennsylvania 
Gill, Indiana 
Crawley, Chicago 
Wendell, Harvard 
Daly, Yale 


Full Back 
Mercer, Pennsylvania 
Johnson, Minnesota 
Hauser, Carlisle 























HE story of the football 
season of 1910 is one of 
upsets and surprises, of 
which Yale furnished the 
greatest number. Prob- 
ably the battle of the 
rules will be fought over again this 

winter on a smaller scale than last year, 
but unless we are greatly mistaken the 
general verdict is in their favor. The 
new rules have made good where they 
have been given a chance. The greatest 
criticism that can be made is in their 
application rather than in their spirit. 

Teams that have used all the oppor- 
tunities that the new style of play gave 
them have usually come through success- 
fully. On the other hand, teams that 
have contented themselves with playing 
the old game as far as possible within 
the limitations of the new rules have 
suffered. It is gratifying to note that 
there have been fewer serious accidents 
than last year, and few of those so far 
reported can fairly be marked up against 
the game as such. 

More than ever before a premium has 
been placed on daring generalship. ‘The 
quarter back who could outguess his 
opponent, with the nerve to take long 
chances at critical moments, was, other 
things being equal, the winning general. 
This has been true in the past season 
in a peculiar sense. The new rules have 
eliminated the steady march down the 
field with short gains. Save where 
teams were most unevenly matched, scor- 
ing plays were practically impossible save 
with a quarter back to direct them who 
saw, not the weak point in the oppo- 
nents’ line, but the apparently impossible 
point of assault that could still be car- 
ried with nerve and accuracy. Such 


quarter backs are few and far between, 
but Sprackling of Brown was one, and 
in the crisis of the Minnesota game 
Macmillan of Michigan was another. 
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Throughout the season defense was 
uniformly stronger than attack, largely 
because team generals were unwilling 
to take the chances that the new game 
calls for and preferred rather to keep 
the ball out of their own territory than 
to risk the fumble or slip that would 
mean a serious loss. 

We have said that Yale furnished the 
greater number of surprises of the sea- 
son. It is doubtful if any blue team 
has ever shown so ragged a record or 
a more heroic finish. Beaten by West 
Point, tied by Vanderbilt, and over- 
whelmed by Brown, they came back a 
week later in the Princeton game with 
a blaze of the Yale fighting spirit and 
humbled the Tiger favorite, five to 
three. 

But the greatest surprise of all was 
in the Harvard game, when by the grim- 
mest fight that has been seen on the grid- 
iron this fall Yale staved off the men- 
acing and much boasted Harvard attack, 
and near the end of the game launched 
a try for a goal that had the Harvard 
supporters clutching their return trip 
tickets. It was a great fight and Yale 
deserves high credit, but the ragged rec- 
ord stands, and the best that she can 
claim is the casting of a doubt on Har- 
vard’s title to a championship. 

On this point much might be said. 
The awarding of championships is usu- 
ally a thankless and often a futile pro- 
ceeding. On their record for the season 
Harvard can obviously claim a higher 
standard than any team in the East. 
Their attack has been fast and varied 
with such undoubted stars as Wendell 
and Corbett to carry the ball and a line 
that has been above the average from 
end to end. But they missed their 
chance at New Haven, possibly due to 
uncertain generalship, although it is 
doubtful if there is a quarter back in 
the country who could have made much 
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better headway against the dogged Yale 
defense. 

For second place there are a number 
of claimants, none of them with unblem- 
ished records. Pennsylvania was uncer- 
tain, and her fastest men in the back field 
failed to do all that was expected of 
them. But the defeat of Brown and 
Cornell would seem to have been suf- 
ficiently decisive to turn the balance in 
favor of the red and blue. - Brown ex- 
celled Pennsylvania in brilliancy of play 
and in use of the opportunities under the 
new rules. In fact, it is doubtful if any 
team in the East played as high a qual- 
ity of football, all things considered, as 
did the men from Providence once they 
were well into their season’s stride. 
There is no better quarter back in the 
country than Sprackling, and the team 
was built around the commanding posi- 
tion in better fashion than was any other 
which they met. 

Yale, with two defeats and a tie 
against her, can hardly lay claim to 
anything better than a strong finish that 
gave no time to show what could have 
been done with the attacking game under 
more favorable circumstances. Princeton 
made the natural mistake of building 
around one or two fast men in the back 
field instead of working for a consistent 
development with a heady quarter back 
as the pivot, as did Brown. The result 
was, that in the Yale game Pendleton 
had no chance to show what he could 
do, and most of the offensive work fell 
upon the shoulders of Sparks and Bal- 
lou. ; 

Dartmouth was dangerous as always, 
and the defeat at the hands of Princeton 
is hardly indicative of marked superior- 
ity on the part of the orange and black. 
The Tigers were just good enough to 
win. It would have been interesting to 
compare the work of Ingersoll, the Dart- 
mouth quarter back, and Sprackling of 
Brown, pitted against each other. Both 
men have nerve and resourcefulness and 
their teams were well in hand every 
minute. 

For the rest of the Eastern teams lit- 
tle need be said. Cornell was better 
than last year and should enter next 
season well equipped. The Army failed 
to live up to its earlier reputation and 


its final game with the Navy showed a 
deplorable lack of certainty, speed, and 
purpose in the attack. The defense was 
strong, but not good enough to make 
up for a deficiency in the kicking depart- 
ment against Dalton of the Navy. The 
latter team came through the season 
without being scored on and showed a 
superiority to all the teams it met, in- 
cluding the Army, in football knowl- 
edge and ability to follow the ball. On 
the other hand, their attack was apt to 
be fitful against a strong defense and 
showed a tendency to waste its steam in 


midfield. 


Close Fight in the West 


In the West attention centered on the 
Minnesota-Michigan game at the end of 
the season. The former team were the 
favorites on the basis of a consistent de- 
velopment molded around the best quar- 
ter back in the West and a veteran back 
field. But in the Michigan game Mc- 
Govern met his match, at least for the 
critical few minutes when the opportun- 
ity came. Both teams had played a close, 
careful game, taking few of the chances 
that the open game offers. Minnesota’s 
attack had been mostly of the old-fash- 
ioned sort, and neither team had been 
able to gain consistently. 

Then in the fourth quarter in mid- 
field Macmillan, the Michigan quarter 
back, launched a double pass ending in 
a forward pass that placed the ball on 
Minnesota’s thirty-yard line. Then his 
nerve showed its quality, for he sent the 
ball over in the same play at the next 
down and Borleske, the left end, carried 
it to the three-yard line. Two more 
plays put it over, and Minnesota’s su- 
premacy crumbled. It was a case of a 
team of confident veterans playing at 
top speed and in splendid fashion all 
through the season going down before a 
team of uncertain power slowly whipped 
into shape by a pastmaster of football 
craft. Where this leaves the Western 
championship can be discussed by those 
who are interested in championships. 

Illinois was another Western team 
that made a strong bid for a high rank- 
ing. Not once were they scored on dur- 
ing the season, and the work of quarter 
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back Seiler was another proof of the 
responsibility that rests on the occupant 
of that position. Wisconsin and Chi- 
cago were hardly up to their usual form 
and gave little trouble to their oppo- 
nents of equal caliber. Indiana was 
stronger than for many years with at 
least four players of more than ordinary 
ability and a repertoire of fast, open 
plays. 

Farther west the honors of the Mis- 
souri Valley unquestionably belong to 
Nebraska. The strong Minnesota team 
was the only one to defeat Coach Cole’s 
protégés and, unless we are mistaken, the 
score against the Haskell Indians of 119 
to O was a record-breaker for the season 
in marathon football. 

So much for the teams and their com- 
parative work. It is impossible to go 
into detail, of course. Some teams have 
been omitted that were perhaps deserv- 
ing of mention in their class or locality 
and some others may have been passed 
over somewhat briefly, but lack of space 
forbids a more detailed analysis. 

In the matter of individual players, 
we have this year attempted an innova- 
tion. In the place of an All-America 
combination we present in this review 
an Honor List of the players of 1910. 
Reports have been received from coaches 
in all parts of the country giving the 
names and merits of their best players, 
and also of the best players on the 
stronger teams which they met. In this 
way we have secured an authoritative 
vote on practically all the players of 
more than average ability. We have 
also been able to cross check from one 
opinion to another so that in no case 
are we relying entirely on the statement 
of only one man. 

It is in effect a verdict of a foot- 
ball jury composed of the best football 
experts in the country. Every player 
mentioned in the following paragraphs, 
whose name is also in the list at the 
head of this article, has been recom- 
mended by at least two coaches and in 
many cases by four or five. We offer 
this honor list in the belief that it is a 
fairer method of arriving at a just con- 
clusion than any other, and also because 
it offers the opportunity of giving de- 
served credit to a larger and more rep- 
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resentative number of men. The list at 
the head of the article gives the names, 
positions, and colleges of the players, 
and the following paragraphs offer a 
brief characterization of their play and 
the reasons for their inclusion in this 
list. 


An End Without an Equal 
At left end Kilpatrick, Yale, stood 


alone in all the games in which he 
played. In fact, the writer of this re- 
view would hardly hesitate to say that 
he is the finest end that he has ever seen. 
On the defense his tackling in his posi- 
tion was deadly. He seldom failed to 
bore through the interference and get 
his man, and running down under punts 
he was almost equally sure. Again and 
again in the Harvard game he seemed 
to bring down his man with one hand, 
so sure was his grip. Apparently the 
end run has not been devised that can 
draw him out of his position and his 
diagnosis of the plays sent against him 
was certain. Daly, Dartmouth, is the 
other man named for that position. He 
is hardly in Kilpatrick’s class—which is 
no disgrace—but his playing was of a 
high order. His only fault was an oc- 
casional tendency to overrun his man on 
punts—notably in the Princeton game— 
but his judgment of plays was excellent. 

At left tackle there are three men in 
the list—Walker, Minnesota; Buser, 
Wisconsin; and Mackay, Harvard. Of 
the three, Walker had the greatest repu- 
tation in his section, but Mackay was 
a strong, heady player and frequently 
broke up plays behind his side of the 
line. Buser showed well on a weak 
team that gave him little chance to dis- 
play his real quality. 

Apparently only one man stood out 
prominently at left guard—Benbrook, 
Michigan. This player is experienced 
and shifty. He has been well schooled 
in the Yost system of charging and did 
not meet his match through the season. 

For center there are a host of aspi- 
rants. ‘Twist, Illinois, Morris, Yale, 
and Cozzens, Pennsylvania, perhaps 
played in the best form throughout the 
season. But it would be hard to excel 
the work of Arnold, Army, in the Navy 
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game, and Forsman, Lafayette, and 
Hartman, Syracuse, were strong men on 
teams that played hard but sometimes 
erratic football. Morris played the best 
game of his career against Harvard, but 
in some of the earlier contests his pass- 
ing was not of the best. 

Captain Butzer, Illinois, and Fisher, 
Harvard, were stars at the right side of 
the center in teams where every man in 
the line played his position in better than 
average manner. 

Farther out in the line two teams 
that usually do not rank high among 
the leaders furnished men of exception- 
able ability. These men are Dutter, 
Indiana, and Probst, Syracuse. The 
only other right tackle credited with 
being in their class is Withington, Har- 
vard. Incidentally it might be men- 
tioned that the number of Harvard 
players named by the experts in this list 
testifies to the unusual individual ability 
and power of the Harvard team in prac- 
tically all positions. 

At the right end of the line two 
Westerners — Wells, Michigan, and 
Berndt, Indiana—stand rivals to Smith, 
Harvard. Wells was a prominent con- 
tributing factor in the defeat of Minne- 
sota, as it was his forward pass to Bor- 
leske twice in succession that won the 
game. 





Plenty of Good Quarter Backs 


Contrary to the state of affairs last 
year, the quarter-back position this year 
is crowded with good men. In the East, 
Sprackling, Brown, and in the West, 
McGovern, Minnesota, seem to be the 
favorites, although there are too many 
good men in the field to attempt a final 
comparison. For example, Howe, Yale, 
developed into a remarkable field gen- 
eral before the season was over, and his 
defensive kicking against Harvard un- 
doubtedly saved Yale’s goal. At least 
three times he was compelled to kick 
from behind or near his own goal line 
with little time against the charging 
Harvard forward, but not once did he 
fail. Ballou, Princeton, passed well 
and ran his team excellently, barring a 
tendency to rely too much on the speedy 
Pendleton. It is still something of a 
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mystery why more use was not made of 
Hart in the Yale-Princeton game. 

Seiler, Illinois, added drop-kicking to 
his list of accomplishments, and two 
games, those with Indiana and Chicago, 
were won by his good right foot. In 
the Indiana game he faced another quar- 
ter back of high quality, Cunningham, 
who was one of four unusually strong 
veteran players on the Hoosier team. 
Two men who showed well in the piv- 
otal position under unfavorable condi- 
tions were Fletcher, Purdue, a strong 
player on a weak team, and Dean, Wis- 
consin. The natural position for the 
latter would have been at end, where 
he played exceptionally well last year, 
but a lack of available men for quarter 
back forced him to carry the burden of 
a new position. Scott, Pennsylvania, 
and Ingersoll, Dartmouth, were excel- 
lent generals. 

We are constrained to add to this list 
Butler, Cornell, although he is not in- 
cluded in the vote. His play in the 
game with Pennsylvania was worthy of 
all praise and his drop-kicking brought 
two scores to the Cornell side of the 
tally. 

Six men are in the list for left half 
back. Of these it is doubtful if Rosen- 
wald, Minnesota, had any superiors for 
all-round playing. Magidsohn, Michi- 
gan, was his equal in the secondary de- 
fense and was a consistent ground gain- 
er, although it is doubtful if he had the 
speed of the Minnesota man. In this 
respect, Pendleton, Princeton, had no 
superiors, but his lack of weight told 
against him, and also an unfortunate 
tendency to run away from his inter- 
ference. This was fatal in the game 
with Yale, where Kilpatrick nailed him 
with unvarying regularity. Corbett, 
Harvard, was a capable partner for 
Wendell in the sharp, slashing attack 
past tackle that was Harvard’s specialty. 
Field, Yale, was strong in the secondary 
defense, but shared in the Yale propen- 
sity to weak handling of the ball. Dal- 
ton, Navy, added fine punting ability to 
excellent judgment in broken field run- 
ning. 

At right half there is an equal amount 
of good material. Wendell, Harvard, 
ran well with the ball, and his defensive 
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work was strong on an unusually strong 
team. It was in the close running of 
the plays off tackle that he showed to 
best advantage as compared with the 
work of other good men. He gets un- 
der way quickly and travels hard and 
fast with the short stride that following 
close interference necessitates. In this 
respect he differed from Ramsdell, Penn- 
sylvania, who showed to best advantage 
in open field where his long sprinter’s 
stride stood him in good stead in eating 
up the opponents’ territory. 

For defensive playing no half back 
had the better of Daly, Yale’s captain. 
His tackling was hard and sure and he 
had the advantage of ability to catch his 
man hard while coming up to meet him 
instead of waiting for the play to come 
through as is the natural tendency in 
secondary defense. In this way he cut 
down Harvard plays repeatedly when 
the runner was apparently clear of the 
line for good gains. His worst fault 
was loose handling of the ball, par- 
ticularly on punts. Captain Crawley, 


Chicago, was the best man in a team 
otherwise below the average. McKay, 
Brown, was a good example of an ex- 
cellent individual player who subordi- 
nated his personal powers well to the 
necessities of team play. He followed 
interference closely and chose his open- 
ings to good effect, as Yale men could 
well testify. 

At full back it is not easy to discrim- 
inate or rank, not because there were 
so many star men, but because in many 
instances the kicking that in common 
estimation belongs to that department 
was done by other men. Hauser, Car- 
lisle, sustained his reputation, although 
the team as a whole did not come up to 
the standard of former years. Johnson, 
Minnesota, is the favorite in the West 
among men who have seen him play. 
Mercer, Pennsylvania, was strong in in- 
terference and carried the ball well, al- 
though the play of the past season has 
not given the full back as many rushing 
opportunities as was the case under the 
old rules. 
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Aviation 


PHIL O. PARMELEE made the fastest 

cross-country flight ever made in a bi- 
plane, November 7th, and at the same time 
carried a consignment of goods from Dayton 
to Columbus, Ohio. He traveled 65 miles 
in 66 minutes. 

The official records of the meet held at 
Baltimore, Md., are as follows: DuRATION— 
Latham (Antoinette), 3 hours 53 minutes 
314 seconds; Drexel (Bleriot), x hour 59 
minutes 233 seconds; De Lesseps (Bleriot), 
t hour 55 minutes 47% seconds; Hoxsey 
(Wright), r hour 21 minutes 463 seconds; 
Ely (Curtiss), 7 minutes 40% seconds; Wil- 
lard (Curtiss), 5 minutes 30 seconds; Radley 
(Bleriot), 3 minutes 308 seconds. Cross 
Country (to Fort Carroll and return, round 
trip about 18 miles)—Drexel (Bleriot), 2 
minutes 34% seconds; De Lesseps (Bleriot), 
26 minutes 15 seconds; Latham (Antoinette), 
28 minutes 58 seconds. Boms Droppine, in 
competition for the Commodore Barry 
trophy—Latham (Antoinette), 15 points; 


Drexel (Bleriot), 6 points. PAssENGER CARRY- 
ING—De Lesseps (Bleriot), total time, 16 
minutes 483 seconds. Best ALTITUDE RECORDS 
—Hoxsey (Wright), 5,830 feet; Drexel 
(Bleriot), 4,855 feet; Latham (Antoinette), 
2,373 feet; De Lesseps, 1,722 feet. 

Eugene Ely launched his Curtiss biplane 
from the deck of the scout cruiser Birming- 
ham, November 14th. The boat was an- 
chored off Fort Monroe and the flight to 
land, a distance of about five miles, was 
made in a heavy rainstorm. 

Ralph Johnstone was almost instantly 
killed by a drop of 800 feet in his biplane 
at Denver, Col., November 17th. He is the 
twenty-fifth aviator to be killed. 

J. Armstrong Drexel reached an altitude 
of 9,970 feet in a Bleriot monoplane at 
Philadelphia, November 23d, establishing a 
new world’s record. 

It has been officially announced that the 
balloon “America II,” Alan R. Hawley and 
Augustus Post, pilots, did not establish a 
new world’s record for distance, as was at 
first believed. 





Automobiles 


OE DAWSON, driving a Marmon car, 

finished 33 seconds ahead of Ralph Mul- 
ford, in a Lozier, in the 200-mile race at 
Atlanta, Ga., November 4th. The time was 
2:51:12 7/10. 

The Savannah Challenge Trophy 
won, November 11th, by Joe Dawson. Time, 
4 hours 23 minutes 39.98 seconds; 276.8 
miles. The Tiedeman Trophy was won by 
“Billy”? Knipper. Time, 3 hours 15 minutes 
26.67 seconds; 190.3 miles. 

The Grand Prize race at Savannah, Ga., 
November 12th, was won by David Bruce- 
Brown in a Benz car. Time, 5 hours 53 
minutes 5 seconds; 415.2 miles. 


was 


Football 


OLLOWING are the results of some of 
the most important football games of 
the season: 

November 6th: Brown, 21—Yale, 0; Prince- 
ton, 17—Holy Cross, 0; West Point, 5— 
Springfield Training School, o; Harvard, 
27—Cornell, 5; Pennsylvania, 18—Lafayette, 
o; Syracuse, 3—Vermont, 0; Phillips An- 
dover, 21—Phillips Exeter, 0; Dartmouth, 
1s—Amherst, 3; Chicago, 14—Purdue, 5; 
Navy, 30—Lehigh, 0; Maine, 6—Colby, 0; 
Carlisle Indians, 22—Virginia, 6; Oberlin, 
8—Western Reserve, 6; Illinois, 3—Indiana, 
o; Case School, 14—Ohio State, 10; Wil- 


liams, o—Wesleyan, 0; Arkansas, 50— 
Washington, 0; Iowa, 2—Ames, 0; Ne- 
braska, 6—Kansas, 0; Vanderbilt, 22— 


Louisiana, 0; St. Louis Univ., 3—Missouri, 
o; Georgia, 12—Sewanee, 5. 

November 13th: Yale, 
Harvard, 18—Dartmouth, 0; Pennsylvania, 
o—Michigan, 0; Cornell, 18—Chicago, 0; 
Bates, o—Tufts, o; Amherst, 9—Williams, 
o; Georgetown, 15—Virginia, 0; Minnesota, 
28—Wisconsin, 0; West Point, 13—Villa- 
nova, 0; Colgate, 11—Syracuse, 6; Brown, 
50—Vermont, 0; Oberlin, 46—Heidelberg, 0; 
Ohio State, 6—Ohio Wesleyan, 0; Purdue, 
14—Depauw, 6; Vanderbilt, 23—Georgia 
Tech., 0; Illinois, 27—Northwestern, 0; 
Iowa, 21—Drake, 0; St. Louis Univ., 9— 
Kentucky State, o. 

November 


5—Princeton, 3; 


19th: Yale, o—Harvard, o; 


West Point, 17—Trinity, 0; Indiana, 15— 
Purdue, 0; Michigan, 6—Minnesota, 0; La- 
fayette, 14—Lehigh, 0; Carlisle, 12—Johns 
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Hopkins, 0; Navy, 9—New York Univ., o; 
Wisconsin, ro—Chicago, 0; Ohio State, o— 
Oberlin, 0; Illinois, 3—Syracuse, 0; Brown, 
49—Massachusetts Aggies, 0; Iowa State, 38 
—Washington Univ., 0; North Carolina, 23 
—South Carolina, 6; Georgia, 11—Georgia 
Tech., 6; Texas, 12—Louisiana, o. 
November 24th: Pennsylvania, 12—Cor- 
nell, 6; 15—Carlisle Indians, 6; 
Univ. of Pittsburg, 9—Pennsylvania State 
College, o; Lafayette, 41—Dickinson, 0; 
6—St. Auburn, 


Brown, 


26— 
Georgia, 0; Missouri, 5—Kansas, 5; Van- 
derbilt, 23—Sewanee, 6; Nebraska, 119— 
Haskell, 0; Virginia, 7—North Carolina, 0; 
Oklahoma, 3—Texas, 0; Mississippi, 30— 
A. & M. College, o. 

November 26th: Navy, 3—Army, o. 


Syracuse, Louis, 0; 


Miscellaneous 


| anaes KRAMER and James Moran won 

the six-day bicycle race which closed 
November sth at Boston. Their mileage of 
1,343 miles 8 laps is a new American rec- 
ord for a ten-hours-a-day six-day race. 

Hans Homer and William Queal, the 
American team, won the international twen- 
ty-mile team race at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, November sth. The time 
was 1 hour 29 minutes 47 seconds, which is 
4 minutes 23 seconds ahead of the previous 
record. 

Cornell won the eleventh annual intercol- 
legiate cross-country run of six and a quar- 
ter miles, held at Princeton, N. J., Novem- 
The Harvard 
team was second and Yale third. 

On November sth the Yale Gun Team 
defeated Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania in a one-hundred-bird race 
for the Intercollegiate Championship. The 
Yale score of 445 is a new intercollegiate 
record. George L. Dimock’s score of 94 is 
also an intercollegiate record. 

Following are the averages of National 
League batters who played in twenty or 
more games this season: Crandall, New 
York, .342; Goode, Boston, .337; Magee, 
Philadelphia, .331; Campbell, Pittsburg, 
326; Hoffman, Chicago, .325; Snodgrass, 
New York, .321; Wagner, Pittsburg, .320; 
Lobert, Cincinnati, .309; Bates, Philadelphia, 
.305; Devore, New York, .304; Konetchy, St. 
Louis, .302; Schulte, Chicago, .301; Paskert, 
Cincinnati, .300. New York led in team 
batting, with an average of .275. 


ber 12th, scoring 37 points. 

















THE JOLLY CURLERS 


OF a’ the games that e’er I saw, 
Man, callant, laddie, birkie, wean, 
The dearest far aboon them a’ 
Was ay the witching channel-stane. 


O, for the channel-stane, 
The fell-gude game, the channel-stane! 
There’s ne’er a game that eer I saw 


Can match auld Scotland’s channel-stane. 


I’ve been at bridals unco glad, 
Wi’ courtin’ lasses wondrous fain: 
But what is a’ the fun I’ve had, 
Compare it wi’ the channel-stane ? 


Were I a sprite in yonder sky, 
Never to come back again, 

I’d sweep the moon and starlets by, 
And play them at the channel-stane. 


We’d boom across the Milky Way; 

One tee should be the Northern Wain; 
Another, bright Orion’s ray; 

A comet for the channel-stane. 


O, for the channel-stane, 
The fell-gude game, the channel-stane! 
There’s ne’er a game that eer I saw 


Can match auld Scotland’s channel-stane. 


‘ 


James Hogg. 
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